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Who’s Tops in Telephones? It’s U.S. 


There are more telephones in this coun- New York leads the world’s cities 
try than in all the rest of the world put with the most telephones. It has 
together. The United States has one tele- 2,600,000—more than in all of France. 


phone for about every four people, com- In relation to population, San Francisco 
pared to one telephone for every ninety is on top with about one telephone for 
people for the rest of the world. - every two people. Washington ranks a 
Sweden comes closest with one tele- close second. 
phone for every five people. In the British - And we're still building and expand- 
Isles there’s one telephone for every eleven ing at the fastest rate in history. The 
people. In Russia the estimate is about value of telephone service is increasing 
: : one in a hundred. . constantly. 


kas BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ieee St. Louris, Missourt, A READER LOOKED HALF WAY 
across the continent to the Vanport, Oregon, flood in early 
June and drew his own conclusions, as follows: 

“Why doesn’t Survey Graphic carry the ball more con- 
sistently for conservation, one of the great national causes 
for which you have fought in the past and which needs sup- 
port today as much as it ever did? I read your articles in 
May on the conservation of soil and people [“Farmers Join 
Hands for a Better Life” ] but beside the Mississippi we think 
in terms of muddy water and all the tragedy that means. 

“From the Post-Dispatch I tore out an article by Richard 
L. Neuberger—one of your authors—on destruction of forests 
in the northwest. Let me quote some of it. 

“Already the drain on the forests is evident. The 1945 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica lists Washington as 
the leading state in lumber production. This information 1s 
now outdated. Oregon will nearly double Washington’s 
1947 output. . . . Endless hillsides of stumps are measured 
by horizons rather than miles. . . . The Bonneville Power 
Administration has warned that cheap electricity may be the 
sole resource in these areas, once the trees are gone. And 
the trees are going fast. Fir and pine of saw-timber size are 
being felled in the Northwest almost twice as swiftly as new 
growth is coming into production,’ 

“That was last January. We didn’t have to wait very long. 
Now we have the Columbia River flood, the destruction of 
Vanport, and all the rest. Does anybody think that will be 
the last of it? If your magazine wants to contribute to 
human welfare, why don’t you launch a real fight on the 
deforestation of watersheds?” 


To the Editor: 

I was glad to see in Dr. Rees’s article in the April Survey 
Graphic [“Mental Health and World Citizenship” page 213] 
that psychiatrists are at last beginning to realize the urgency 
of their missionary responsibility to the world. Two world 
wars have been fought since Freud first unveiled the nature 
of the subconscious, but the men who make decisions still act 
without any sound insight into the complexities of human 
behavior nor even of their own motivations. 

Diplomats are human beings acting for and dealing with 
nations. They should be helped to understand that a nation 
is not just something nebulous held together by an army, 
navy, and airforce, but a conglomerate of individual human 
beings subject to the same laws of personality development 
as individuals the world over. If it is a nation composed of 
people who have been subject to terror, hunger, brutality or 
indifference, it is likely to react with all the instability of a 
neurotic individual. The great danger for the future—if 
there is to be a future—is the inevitable neuroticism of a 
generation whose childhood was spent among the terrors and 
horrors of bombings and whose youth is being spent in 
privation and despair. 

In the knowledge of human behavior that psychiatry has 
accumulated lies a thin hope for stabilizing a shaking world 
before it falls over the brink of disaster. Dr. Rees’s article 
was encouraging to-read because‘it indicates that psychiatrists, 

who hold the key to this hope, have at last awakened to the 
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Letters from Survey Graphic Readers 


realization that time is too short for long daily sessions over |} 
the true confessions of the Lady in the Dark. We hope they | 


are not too late. 
Anna Lemmon, Pittsburgh 


Tad ARTICLE, “EUTHANASIA—RicHT oR WRroNG?” By 
Selwyn James, published in the May Survey Graphic, and re- | 
printed in Reader’s Digest for June, has brought a fat folder 
of comment from readers. The greater number of these 
favor the principle of euthanasia, and its legalization in prac- 
tice. Here are several representative statements, pro and con: | 


From New York State, Mrs. Gertrude Bloom and Miss 
Marguerite Frisiero wrote: 

“We read your article on euthanasia with intense interest. 
Perhaps if more people were faced with just such a situa- 
tion with all its anguish, they would not be so arbitrary in 
their views against it. It should not weaken the resolve of 
medical science to seek cures, but until such time as cures 
are discovered, the intense suffering of those incurably ill 
should be terminated if they desire it.” 


From the West Coast, Mrs. Francis Sumner commented: 

“Those of us who have seen prolonged suffering of loved 
ones, and who, as we grow old, dread the possibility of a 
similar fate for ourselves, welcome such a fearless presenta- 
tion of facts as those in your article on euthanasia. 

“It gives us hope that the public’ may be sufficiently in- 
formed and such a favorable attitude developed that sane 
and merciful laws may be enacted.” 


Questioning the author is Vincent L. Fox of Missouri: 

“I realize of course that perfect objectivity is impossible 
for man, but let him at least try to be objective. You did not 
present both sides of the issue, nor have I any desire to try 
to state the other side. I simply want to point out to you 
that the body of the article did not live up to its title. Seven 
eighths of the entire article was a defense of euthanasia. 

“The question is not one of feeling or of a consensus of 
majority opinion. It is a question of very careful ethical 
reasoning. There was very little reasoning in this article. 

‘Somehow the whole thing left me rather disappointed in 
Survey Graphic.” 


The Reverend August B. Fichter of Indiana wrote: 

“The title of the article immediately leaves the impres- 
sion on the mind of the reader that what follows will give 
arguments pro and con in regard to euthanasia. I have read 
the article twice and can find nothing in favor of the natural 
and the divine positive law—‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 

“The last paragraph contains a hint of the truth in this 
matter when it states, “There is little doubt that so long as 
euthanasia remains unsanctioned by law, many a doctor . . . 
will continue to do what his conscience dictates.’ If the 
doctor in question has a right conscience, he will uphold 
to the last his code of ethics. If he is not in sympathy with 
that code, then let him not parade under the guise of being 
a preserver of human life.” 
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Among Ourselves 


T az VETERANS—THEY RE THE MOST DIs- 
inctive, diverse, homogenous, important 
ind problematical group in America today, 
and the proper care of those damaged by 
che war is the subject of the wise and 
warmhearted article by Dr. Menninger 
which leads the magazine this month. 
You'll see a dozen of them in their wheel 
chairs on the cover, a unique and touching 
parade which was staged by members of 
the Eastern Paralyzed Veterans Association 
last month in New York City. But, sick 
and well, there are nearly 15,000,000 Ameri- 
can veterans from the last war alone. Your 
understanding of them will be broadened 
and it will never be the same after your 
reading of what Dr. Menninger has to say. 


MENTAL HEALTH WAS THE SUBJECT OF. THE 
series of articles launched in these pages 
last October and reaching its conclusion in 
the present issue—and except for peace, to 
which it is linked, there is perhaps no more 
momentous subject on. earth today. 

From the beginning, the series has looked 
forward to the International Congress on 
Mental Health in London next month, 
August 11 to 21, under sponsorship of the 
World Health Organization of the United 
Nations. The first article by Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, executive secretary of the WHO 
mterim commission, outlined the plan and 
method of this internationg! congress, but 
stressed particularly that “It happens that 
the human race is threatened as it never 
has been before; it also happens that the 
human sciences have just now developed 
to a point where it is possible, given sufh- 
cient encouragement and freedom, for them 
to be of real use in charting a future 
course for the world.” 


Month after month, the mental health 


article has been cited by impartial critics for 
special excellence, has been quoted and 
reprinted, has elicited lively correspondence 
and debate, has made its mark in the most 
unmistakable way. Editorially speaking, it 
has been a very great satisfaction to ob- 
serve this response, and to each of the 
quthors without exception, here is a re- 
peated. “Thank you.” 


WITH ALL THE AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
striving for social progress today, Survey 
Graphic shares a sense of loss in the death 
last month of Dr. Rufus M. Jones. Dr. 
jones, founder and honorary chairman of 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
was the author of many books on Quaker 
faith and history, and of numerous articles 
und book reviews, several of which were 
sublished in these pages. 

For more than forty years professor of 
vhilosophy and ethics at Haverford College, 
Dr. Jones became one of the outstanding 
‘eligious personages in America. Beyond his 
listinction as scholar, writer, teacher, and 
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religious leader, he was to many people in 
many lands the embodiment and symbol of 
the quiet, creative goodness which the 
world has learned to associate with the 


“name of the Quakers. 


Ix ITS CLOSING HOURS, CONGRESS FINALLY 
passed a measure admitting up to 205,000 
homeless Europeans and political refugees 
to the United States in the next two years. 
The measure is a compromise, adopted 
after long and bitter controversy. Far from 
providing a generous haven to some of the 
war’s most helpless victims, the bill is 
widely criticized as inadequate, discrim- 
inatory, and mean-spirited. 

In general, the bill allows 200,000° dis- 
placed persons who meet its complex rules 


of eligibility, to enter the USA between_ 


July 1, 1948 and June 30, 1950. In addi- 
tion, 3,000 homeless orphan children, and 
2,000 Czech refugees from the present 
Communist regime may come in. 

Under an almost unbelievably compli- 
cated provision, 15,000 displaced persons 


who were here on temporary visas prior 
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to April 1, 1948 may apply to the Attorney 
General for permission to remain as per- 
manent residents, but they will attain that 
status only. after each individual applica- 
tion has been approved by Congress. 

Several Senators, in voting “reluctantly” 
for the bill, stated that they would demand 
the elimination of the sections which, they 
held, discriminate against Jews or Roman 
Catholics, or both. 

The bill, however unsatisfactory, is an 
advance over our sorry record in regard to 
the displaced persons. During the past 
year, according to figures published by the 
International Refugee Organization, Great 
Britain accepted more DP’s than any other 
country in the world. Nearly 47,000 left 
the camps in Europe for homes in the Brit- 
ish isles. Belgium took 17,678; France, 16,- 
528; Canada, 13,887; and the United States 
stood fifth, with 13,595. There are still 
630,200 men, women and children in the 
camps, where some have been existing for 
the last three years. The exact number of 
DP’s outside the camps is not known, but 
the usual estimate is “at least 400,000.” 
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The Veteran—and Don’t Forget 


One of the leaders in “rehabilitation” states his personal philosophy, which 


sets a warm heart and the most modern science to keeping our consciences alive. 


T* UNITED STATES HAS SPENT SEV- 
eral billion dollars on the’ re- 
habilitation of the veteran; and maga- 
zines, news agencies, and radio speak- 
ers—to say nothing of official govern- 
ment announcements—have made the 
public fairly familiar with what the 
people of this. country desire in the 
direction of “rehabilitating” men and 
women who were officially enlisted 
in military service. 

I have a constitutional objection to 
reading anything dull and repetitious, 
and I am correspondingly averse to 
telling intelligent, alert, and informed 
readers any story that they already 


know and have read many times be-. 


fore. Consequently, instead of re- 
hearsing the fairly prevalent knowl- 
edge about this whole subject, I have 
decided to spread out for exhibit some 


of the things about rehabilitation of 


the veteran that I myself do not 
know, some of the things that puz- 
zle me and perhaps puzzle us all. 
The practice of medicine, indeed 
the pursuit of any science, is a succes- 
sion of attempts to solve what seem 
to be the unending exceptions or 
deviations from previous 
experience. Every young 
doctor has to learn that 
none of the patients he 
sees in practice corres- 
ponds to the prototypes 
as he was shown them in 
medical school. The first 
question might be: Who 
isa veteran? In the Veter- 
ans Administration with 
which I am _ associated, 


DR. KARL MENNINGER 


we have been given a legal definition 
of the category veteran by the Con- 
gress. 


A MUCH MORE DIFFICULT PROBLEM IS 
connected with the word “rehabilita- 
tion.” I am not just sure when and 
where this word crept into its present 
wide usage. Correspondingly, I am 
not sure what it means. Is it actually 
descriptive of ‘something which has 
to happen to every ex-soldier—a rein- 
statement and readjustment in so- 
ciety? Does it describe a process or 
phenomenon in which he is the pri- 
mary actor, or a program of social 
and technical manipulation in which 
he is the passive subject? Is it con- 
ceived of as a cooperation between 
agencies and governmental provisions 
‘on the one hand, and the self-pro- 
pelled veteran on the other? 

Is it perhaps a convenient omnibus 
word that describes a lot of different 
‘things, based on the indisputable fact 
that the problems of each individual 
are different, his special needs differ- 


ent, the specific traumata of war ex- 
+ 


—In addition to managing the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in his home town, the author has been a 
leader for years in the most advanced modern thought 
and practice of psychiatry, as was told partially by 
Survey Graphic last September in “The Menningers of 
Topeka.” High spots in his career include the found- 
ing, with his father and brother, of the Menninger 
Clinic, service as president of the American Psycho- 
analytic Association and authorship of vastly influen- 
tial books including “Man Against Himself.” 


perience in each case different, and 
the obstacles to reassimilation into the 
social structure of peace specifically 
different for each? Does it represent 
a post facto reward by government 
for the courage and services of its 
brave young men? Is it a euphem- 
ism for a complicated and perhaps 
questionable social and political pro- 
gram? Or is it a great new concept 
indicative of progress toward the 
ideals of the brotherhood of man and 
the proper integration of the citizen 
and the state? 

I myself am immersed for twelve 
hours a day in these questions, in all 
the practical labors of a specific type 
of rehabilitation of veterans. Presum- 
ably, I ought to know the answers. I 
confess that I do not know. When I 
ask myself what credo sustains me in 
the pursuit of my daily tasks, I find 
it complicated with many motives. 
Instead of being one of the best able 
I am probably the least fitted to judge 
the usefulness, purpose, and place in 
the total order of things which our 
medical rehabilitation of veterans rep- 
resents. There is a job to be done; 

it is a job which fits my 
training and my talents, 

if any, and certainly my 
interests. I find it grati- 
fying to many of my 
ideals. It affords me com- 
pensations and _ gratifica- 
tions, as well as frustra- 
tions and much _ hard 
work. But I love it. 

I can tell you how I 
became consciously moti- 
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The veteran 

vated to take a full time job of “vet- 
erans rehabilitation” and give up the 
private practice of medicine. 


he 1942 I was APPOINTED BY THE 
American Psychiatric Association to 
visit General Hines of the Veterans 
Administration. I told him that we 
psychiatrists were gravely concerned 
about the avalanche of psychiatric 
problems among veterans certainly 
due to follow the war. I told him 
that it was our impression that the 
Veterans Administration was totally 
unprepared for this in either person- 
nel or hospital provisions. 

General Hines was very courteous 
and very optimistic. He assured me 
there was no occasion to worry, that 
the matter was well in hand. 

Commissioned by the American 
Psychiatric Association, I also went 
to see the administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. I told him it 
was highly desirable that special ar- 
rangements be made to permit phy- 
sicians in psychiatric training to re- 
main in civilian status until they had 
completed that training because of 
the inevitable shortage of psychiatrists 
that would soon be experienced by 
Army, Navy, Veterans Administra- 
tion and civil agencies. This admin- 
istrator was also courteous, also un- 
impressed. Psychiatrists in training, 
he felt, could be given no more con- 
sideration for completing their train- 
ing than young internists and young 
surgeons. In vain I pleaded that the 
demand for psychiatrists, relative to 
supply, was ten times greater than 
for internists and surgeons, and 
would become even worse. 

That was the first experience, a 
dual experience on a single day, 
which began to change my thinking. 

Then, in 1945, a commission of five 
of us was sent to the European Thea- 
ter of Operations, by Surgeon Gen- 
eral Kirk of the Army. The fight- 
ing was nearly over, but some of the 
medical consequences were just begin- 
ning, and the Surgeon General had 
become very much concerned, as had 
all military men, with the incidence 
of psychiatric illness. Actually the 
consequences had begun some time 
_ before, but théy, were increasing at a 
startling rate. . 

Recognition of the size of the prob- 
lem was now inescapable. Even the 
man who later did more than any 
_ other doctor in the history of Amer- 
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ican medicine to promote psychiatric 
education was, during most of the 
time of his extremely efficient and 
praiseworthy direction of the medical 
care of the soldiers in the ETO, rela- 
tively uninterested in psychiatric prob- 
lems. This was Major General Paul 
R. Hawley, then Surgeon General in 
Europe, later director of medicine for 
the Veterans Administration. He 
showed our commission every cour- 
tesy and helped us in many ways, but 
I really think that as late as April 
1945 he was himself a little dubious 
about the importance of psychiatrists. 
I have often recalled since then, and 
have twitted Dr. Hawley about it, 
how his attitude has changed. But I 
must say that he was always fair and 
always intelligent in his decisions, and 
later he became one of the strongest 
champions that psychiatry has ever 


had. 


iE WAS NOT THE PSYCHIATRIC OBSERVA- 
tions in the narrow sense made by 
Dr. Bartemeier, Dr. Romano, Dr. 
Whitehorn, Dr. Kubie, and myself 
that most impressed us. We carried 
out our primary function, which was 
specific research into the study of im- 
mediate psychiatric reactions to com- 
bat. But. we learned a great deal 
more than that, at least for our- 
selves. 

With great swiftness we traveled 
through the domains of four Amer- 
ican armies plus a certain amount of 
disputed territory still “belonging” to 
the Germans. The impact of that 
kaleidoscopic, bird’s-eye view of ‘the 
enormous destructiveness of war left 
all of us in a daze. We saw the 
devastating effects on the millions of 
human beings involved—not only our 
veterans but the displaced persons 
who straggled along the roads, the 
prisoners huddled in enormous com- 
pounds, the villagers and civilians in 
thousands of repetitious scenes of dis- 
may and disorder, the demoralized 
and bewildered people, French, Bel- 
gians, Luxemburgers, Austrians, 
Czechs, Germans. We did not go to 
Poland, Russia or Italy, but we saw 


so many representatives of those coun- . 


tries that we felt as if we had been 
there, too. 

We got a total impression of hu- 
man misery, coupled with an over- 
whelming impression of the destruc- 
tiveness and beastliness of human be- 
ings. All of this, of course, is to say 
nothing of the armless and the leg- 


less, the bleeding, the starving, the’ 


War over with and get back home. I 


bloated, the dying, the frantic, the 
stuporous, the depressed, and the 
irrational. Soldier and _ civilian, | 
American and Allies, military foes §& 
and alien civilians—we saw all of | 
them. Much as we saw, and it f 
seemed to us very much indeed, we 
realized that it was but a minute frac- 
tion of the total. Buchenwald was 
only a symbol of something that was 
everywhere. Nor would it be fair to 
imply that this was all the destruc- 
tiveness only of the enemy; we could 
not help but think of destructiveness 
as a phenomenon, the manifestation 
of a side of human nature—this was | 
the appalling thing. 


Now IN SHARP CONTRAST TO ALL THIS 
was the impact upon us of contacts 
with many soldiers. Some were the 
wounded and psychiatrically disabled 
just mentioned, and some ostensibly 
healthy. In so many of them there 
was the spirit that opposes all de- 
structiveness, a buoyant idealism, hu- 
manness, and hope. 

It is hard to describe in meaning- 
ful terms the conflicting mass impres- 
sion to which I refer. I can present 
it best, perhaps, in terms of individ- 
uals. I recall a handsome young fel- 
low who had been an enthusiastic 
Boy Scout leader in his spare time 
and had worked in a filling station 
to support his mother. He had sur- 
mounted ridicule about his Boy Scout 
interests, and was respected for it, the 
more so because the army soon recog- 
nized his capacities for leadership. As 
a lieutenant he was assigned to an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous advance patrol. 
It was not the danger that troubled 
him, however. For military reasons 
it had been necessary for him to order 
the summary execution of small 
enemy patrols captured by his group. 
They could not be sent back or taken 
back, and they could not be released 
lest they betray the scouting party. 
There seemed nothing to do but kill 
them in cold blood. This was hor- 
rifying, but he went through with it. 

“I didn’t know I could be a cold- 
blooded killer,” he said. “In fact, I 
don’t know yet whether I am or not! 
All I know is that I want to get this 
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think my scout troop misses me be- 
cause they are short of leaders with so 
many of us over here in the army.” _ 

These are not his exact words, but — 
this was the spirit of it. It made my ~ 
spine tingle. Such phenomena were — 
so stark and so basic in primitiveness, 


ae 


so undisguised in essence and mean- 
ing, that even the dramatic files of 
the long time psychiatrist contain 
nothing comparable. The capacity 
for self-restoration, for the mainte- 
nance of personality equilibrium in 
spite of the incredible traumata, was 
impressed upon us in such forceful 
and effective ways that I think we 
shall never lose it. 

Multiply this by millions, and you 
have it: terrible. destructiveness and 
destruction on the one hand, mag- 
nificent resurrection of the human 
spirit on the other. The contacts we 
had with these young boys—and they 
really were boys for the most part— 
was more than an antidote. It was 
an inspiration. No efforts at scientific 
objectivity could prevent us from de- 
veloping a mass affection for those 
wonderful Gls. 

There was also another insidious 
factor present in them which it would 
be unfair to omit. All of them had 
fantasies about getting home and 
about what was going on at home, 
and what would go on at home— 
touching in the highest degree. 

From there, we proceeded back to 
America, and heard a great clamor 
against the rationing of meat. “We 
are hungry for more meat,” many 
people said. “It is unjust to deprive 
us or restrict us” 
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The contrast between the sights 
in Europe and the bland unawareness 
of the world’s misery expressed by 
such incredibly greedy sentiments by 
some people in our own country was 
something extremely disturbing. I 
speak only for myself, but I suspect 
my colleagues wouldheartily concur. 

We thus had a taste of what re- 
adjustment to civil life meant. Every- 
where I went, people seemed so busy 
trying to make the best (for them- 
selves) of the local civilian situation. 
Before I went to Europe I suspect I 
wouldn’t have seen very much wrong 
with this. But after Europe and the 
Gls and the British people and a few 
other things, the home scene struck 
me as vastly different. 


| RETURNED TO MY DAILY WORK HERE} 
I listened to civilian patients com- 
plaining and lamenting. I did the 
usual professional duties. But some- 
where off in the sky I seemed to see 
long columns of GI’s trudging along, 
or long rows of beds in military hos- 
pitals in France and Germany full of 
tired young faces and battered bodies, 
or straggling DPs slowing up mili- 
tary cars on the highways. And I 
would remember pitiful meals served 
to us by English hosts with dignified 
cheerfulness and cordiality. 

I became aware of the trickle that 


had become a river of Gls returning 
from the various theaters. Many came 
to an army hospital located in my 
own city, and I became aware of 

feeling of unfulfilled personal re- 
sponsibility. I observed, too, that my 
sentiments in this directfion were 
shared by many Gray Ladies, War 
Dads, and other volunteers who had 
faithfully given what service they 
could to brightening and _ bettering 
the lives of patients in that hospital. 


ste IT WAS THAT I BEGAN TO THINK 
of veterans as an official political 
designation and of the obligations of 
a government to its defenders. It no 
longer seems strange to me that vet- 
erans should be considered a govern- 
ment-privileged class. Life is tough 
and the war made it tougher for 
many people. But the veterans, after 
all, are a minority and they were our 
representatives in the toughest spot of 
all. 

So I concluded upon reflection, 
that one of the finest expressions of 
American democracy was the fact that 
veterans had been made a privileged 
class with respect to certain benefits 
and that their services were not taken 
for granted as paid for in full. 

Hence from being proud of the 
Gls, I came to be proud of my own 
government and proud of the vision 
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and intelligence that led Congress to 
pass laws helping the men who had 
already helped us. I decided to take 
a hand in it myself. 

The Veterans Administration and 
many private organizations have un- 
dertaken many kinds of rehabilita- 
tion. It is beyond the scope of this 
article, and it is certainly beyond the 
knowledge of this writer to describe 
all of these. As a physician I have 
been most interested in the medical 
aspects of rehabilitation, and the Vet- 
erans Administration program of 
medical care, including private phy- 
sician care, clinics, hospitalization, 
and pensioning is, in itself, a huge 
and complicated program. I am a 
worker in one unit of one small de- 
partment of one division of this en- 
terprise. That is the only thing I can 
talk about authoritatively, and I will 
review briefly what I believe to be 
the philosophy of the hospitalization 
program and of the coincident and 
correlated medical training program 
of the Veterans Administration. 


Orn OF THE WISEST AND MOST FAR- 
seeing appointments ever made was 
that of General Bradley as Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. General Bradley had courage, 
vision, and executive ability. He very 
wisely placed responsibility for devel- 
opment of the medical program of the 
Veterans Administration in the hands 
of Paul Hawley, the nearest to genius 
in medical administration this country 
has yet produced. Dr. Hawley had 
a technique for administration which 
many of his co-workers and subordi- 
nates took as their model. He se- 
lected the best advisers he could find, 
asked and took their advice. He 
called in his old friend and helper in 
Europe, the late General Elliott Cut- 
Jer of Harvard, and recruited the 
forceful, competent, intrepid Paul 
Magnuson of Chicago. He called in 
representatives of the College of Surg- 
eons, the College of Physicians, the 
American Medical Association. He 
called in the country’s leading teach- 
ers of medicine, surgery, and psy- 
chiatry. He told them that the Vet- 
erans Administration needed a vastly 
extended and improved medical serv- 
ice. He asked them how to do it. 
They told him what he already 
knew, that the best hospitals were 
teaching hospitals. They told him 


they would supply the faculties if he 
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would implement the program. He, 
and they, drew up the famous Public 
Law No. 293 and sent it to Congress, 
which passed it promptly, transtorm- 
ing the scene of training and admin- 
istration in psychiatric medicine. 


N © SOONER HAD THE NEW PLANS FOR 
the development of hospitals been 
announced and implemented than 
thése hospitals began to assume a 
new role in the country’s medical pro- 
gram. They became desirable posts 
for able doctors, and many of the 
older physician-veterans, who _ had 
looked upon reentering private prac- 
tice with misgivings, seized the op- 
portunity to get into scientific group 
medicine with all the satisfactions of 
cooperation, concern with fellow vet- 
erans, and connections with univers- 
ity medical schools, despite the fact 
that in doing so their income would 
be considerably reduced. 

The present improved status of 
Veterans Administration Hospitals is 
too well known by now, thanks to a 
generous and interested press, to re- 
quire any further elaboration in this 
brief article. I shall confine myself 
tc the particular problems of this pro- 
gram which Dr. Magnuson, successor 
to Dr. Hawley, helped to develop and 
now carries on under the direction of 
Administrator Carl R. Gray. 

The great bottleneck, of course, as 
we Cassandra-like psychiatrists had 
long prophesied has been (and is) 
with respect to psychiatric patients. It 
is a perfectly obvious fact today that 
about one half of all of the illnesses 
in the world today are clearly psy- 
chiatric. At least one half of all the 
patients who want treatment any- 
where are psychiatric. About one half 
of all of the patients who come into 
Veterans Administration Hospitals 
come for conditions which are defi- 
nitely psychiatric. Those which are 
essentially, although not so conspicu- 
ously, psychiatric would add another 
10 to 20 percent. Psychiatry, therefore, 
in the Veterans Administration as 
elsewhere, suddenly found itself in a 
very strange position. 

On the one hand psychiatrists, in- 
stead of being ridiculed, are now 
praised and sought after. Instead of 
being relegated to inconspicuous po- 
sitions they are asked to take leading 
roles in hospitals, clinics, committees, 
councils, agencies, and civic and gov- 
ernment organizations. Instead of be- 
ing the joke of the profession, they 


suddenly wear a distinguished aura. 


And pari passu, there are no (avail- 
able) psychiatrists! 

There are in the United States 
about one tenth as many trained psy- 
chiatrists as there are demands. And, 
prior to the Hawley program, there 
were few places in which psychiatrists 
could be trained. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration program has more than 
quadrupled the opportunities and to- 
day perhaps over five hundred young 
doctors are in training. 

But even as the five hundred are 
being trained, more than a thousand 
new positions are opening up. ‘The 
discrepancy between supply and de- 
mand is increasing. The Veterans 
Administration alone could use over 
a thousand additional psychiatrists in 
its hospitals, and its load of psychi- 
atric patients is constantly increasing, 
so it will soon need two thousand 
more psychiatrists! 

Furthermore, we all recognize that 
in psychiatry perhaps the best reha- 
bilitation efforts take place before a 
man ever enters a hospital. They 
may, indeed, prevent his ever having 
to enter a hospital. Psychiatry has 
changed radically from being an al- 
most exclusively institutional specialty 
to being one in which the most em- 
phasis is being placed on ambulatory 
(out-patient) treatment. Many pa- 
tients are better treated in out-patient 
clinics than in hospitals. Many pa- 
tients so treated are prevented from 
developing a degree of incapacity 
which would necessitate hospitaliza- 
tion. This cure is combined with pre- 
vention. Hence the importance of the 
mental hygiene clinics which the Vet- 
erans Administration has established 
all over the country and which also 
exist under private, city, and state aus- 
pices. Great as is the demand for psy- 
chiatric hospitalization, the need for 
out-patient psychiatry is greater. 


B UT IN SPITE OF OUR BEST EFFORTS AT 
preventing the necessity of hospital- 
ization, some patients continue to re- 
quire what only the hospital can do 
for them. And what should a hes- 
pital do, not a psychiatric but a gen- 
eral hospital in which perhaps a third 
of its accepted patients are medical, a 


third neurological and surgical, and a 


third definitely psychiatric? 
I think such a hospital must first 
of all develop an atmosphere of hope- 


fulness, cheer, and earnest .attention- 


to scientific study. I think probably 
the therapeutic atmosphere of a good 
hospital cures more patients than the 
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specific activities of any physician. 
But such a hospital must be staffed 
oy the best physicians, physicians 
who are mutually proud of, and 
have confidence in, the skillful work 
and good judgment of one another. 
This makes it possible for them really 
to develop a hospital team. Good 
physicians alone will not suffice to 
make a good hospital. Every em- 
ploye of the hospital must belong to 
the team; everyone of them must be- 
lieve that it is Azs hospital, that his 
hospital is doing a good job, that it is 
going in the right direction under the 
right leadership, and that the particu- 
lar work he does is indispensable to 
the total job. 


== MUST BE OF SPIRIT, DE- 
pending upon mutual confidence in 
professional ability and general con- 
fidence in the fairness and vision of 
the director general. This involves 
techniques of leadership and institu- 
tional organization which are inter- 
fered with at times by many estab- 
lished procedures, rules, regulations, 
and traditions. Nevertheless, the ideal 
of teamwork and mutual faith can 
and must be carried forward if the 
hospital is to operate successfully. In 
practice, the teamwork must include 
not only physicians in various depart- 
ments of medicine, but those who as- 
sist—the nurses, aides, therapists, lab- 
oratory technicians, social workers, 
psychologists, and secretaries. These 
professional workers are supported by 
personnel departments, maintenance 
departments, supply departments, and 
so on, all members of which must 
feel that they are working to support 
something worthy of support and 
that the professional workers are ap- 
preciative. 

The total effect of this deliberate 
development of mutual confidence 
and enthusiasm works toward the 
constant technical improvement of 
each department. The patient im- 
mediately feels that he commands the 
interest and attention of the whole 
staff of that hospital. 

This involves the organization and 
integration of occupational therapy 
and physiotherapy, a proper recrea- 
tional program, proper surgical pro- 
cedures, psychotherapeutic proced- 
ures, and so on. The doctor must 
decide whether the patient needs vo- 
cational counseling, athletic exercise, 
ten milligrams of tincture of digitalis, 
a herniotomy, psychotherapy, or an 
opportunity to pull weeds in the hos- 
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pital tomato patch. As physicians and 
hospital people, it is not our function 
to amuse patients, but to get them 
well; hence, unless amusement or 
recreation or medication or anything 
else contributes to recovery, it is a 
waste of time, energy, and money. 
But if it does contribute to recovery, 
it 1s not a waste of time or money, 
no matter what it ests of either. 

I end with this mention of costs be- 
cause I want to declare an attitude. I 
believe that it cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the most expensive 
waste of the taxpayers’ 
money is cheap medical 
care. The best medical 
care is in the long run 
the least expensive, even 
though at first blush it 
may seem the most ex- 
pensive. Penny wise tac- 
tics have squandered 
vast sums of public 
money. If it takes 5,000 
units of a certain antitoxin to save a 
man from death, you save nothing by 
giving 3,000 units and saving 2,000 for 
another patient; both die, and you 
have wasted money as well as life. 

I didn’t undertake to run a hospital 
in order to save government money. 
I am concerned with wise spending 
of the money assigned to me for the 
purpose assigned to it. Many patients 
in our hospital are cured who, with 
slightly fewer employes, a little less 
attention from physicians, a little less 
well-organized system, would have 
become chronically ill. Each chron- 
ically ill patient costs the community 
between $50,000 and a $100,000, and 
if $5,000 will save one of them, the 
people of the United States have had 
$95,000 saved for them. 

Whatever it costs, 1 am committed 


-to the principle that those men who 


ran the risks and faced the dangers 
and endured the suffering, deserve all 
they have been given and _ all 


‘they can be given by the rest of us 


who were less damaged by the war. 
I intend to do my best for them and 
I shall consider it my best to shun 
any program which departs from the 
high standards which General Brad- 
ley, General Hawley, and now Mr. 
Gray and Dr. Magnuson have set up 
and continued. 

I perceive, as we all do, that there 
is a gradual, slow forgetting of our 
obligation to the veterans. But I say 
we cannot and we shall not forget. 

Therefore, I shall continue to protest 
any threats at reduction of care for 
veterans which are from time to time 


proposed. Budgetary restrictions and 
consequent reductions in personnel 
have a demoralizing effect. It is bad 
enough on those who are separated 
from the work they have learned to 
love, and to which they are giving 
their best; but it is even worse on 
those who remain, who feel in con- 
stant fear that another blow will fall 
sooner or later. It disheartens them, 
it leads them to adopt attitudes of 
cynicism, disillusionment, distrust, 
and resentment. They tend to lose 
faith and that, from the standpoint of 
the theraputic atmos- 
phere of a hospital, is 
fatal. 

I cannot emphasize too 
strongly that the per- 
sonnel force of a hos- 
pital is a living, vital or- 
ganism. An injury or in- 
sult to part of it is felt 
all over and for a long 
time. You can kill any 
hospital by a sufficiently sudden exci- 
sion of what might seem to be a small 
portion of its total personnel. The em- 
ployes are not an accumulation of 
bodies, an aggregate of dissociated 
individuals. They are an organized 
team of people working together 
and trying to understand each 
other—co-operating with each other, 
depending upon each other, loving 
each other and perhaps even hating 
each other at times. But they belong 
together and you can’t break them up 
in disregard of these interpersonal re- 
lationships and the soul of the total 
organization. 


I, I END ABRUPTLY, IT IS BECAUSE | 
don’t know what more there is to say 
at this point. There are many unan- 
swered questions in the rehabilitation 
of the veteran and even in this par- 
ticular field of rehabilitation which I 
have described. America has reason 
to be proud of what they commis- 
sioned the Veterans Administration to 
do, and proud, too, of what the VA 
has done thus far. Knowing large 
numbers of its personnel and know- 
ing the spirit that dominates them 
and its medical leaders in the Cen- 
tral Office, I believe it will continue 
to strive earnestly toward the pursu- 
ance of its high-minded goals. To do 
this it requires the backing of the 
people of the United States, which 
thus far certainly it has had. 


*This is published with the approval of the 
Chief Medical Director, Department, of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans Administration, who as- 
sumes no responsibility for opinions expressed or 
conclusions drawn by the author. 
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Man vs. Malaria and Vice Versa 


Ann the Anopheles makes Typhoid Mary appear positively virtuous, but 
her days may be shortened by WHO decree of worldwide annihilation drive. 


D URING THE LATE WAR THE UNITED 
States War Department pub- 
lished a pamphlet, “This Is Ann,” in- 
troducing the GI to the world’s most 
dangerous female. The department 
did not exaggerate, for in some com- 
bat areas, both east and west, more 
soldiers were disabled from a bout 
with Ann than from any other cause 
and not a few lost their lives 
on her account. Now three 
years since the other ene- 
mies of the war have been 
vanquished, Ann still men- 
aces the world, as she has 
for centuries. Sapping the 
strength of whole peoples— 
some authorities credit her 
with the downfall of an- 
cient Greece and Rome— 
she is at present doing a 
first class sabotage job on 
world economic recovery. 
For “Ann,” the female ano- 
pheles mosquito, is the only known 
distributor of the often deadly, and 
generally debilitating disease, malaria. 

But Ann today is in trouble. She 
is world enemy No. 1, by designation 
of the community of nations. Ann 
has been attacked before, effectively 
too, but always in local skirmishes 
which left her free to wing her way in 
other parts of the world unwilling or 
unable to put up a fight. However, 
in his struggle today to arise from the 
desolation he has inflicted upon him- 
self, man is in no mood to be held 
down by a mosquito. Mosquito-borne 
malaria, therefore, recognized as the 
world’s mest urgent health problem, 
is the primary objective for attack. 

A report urging that malaria be 
made the top priority by the World 
Health Organization in its first year 
of official operation is now before the 
First World Health Assembly, cur- 
rently meeting in Geneva. In making 
this recommendation WHO's Interim 
Commission was prodded not only 
by the convictions of its own mem- 
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bership—health experts from eighteen 
countries—but also by the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. The FAO holds out 
little hope in the present world food 
situation as long as the populations of 
some of the world’s greatest agricul- 
tural potentials are weakened by 
this disease—one of the most preval- 
ent on earth and especially 
so in the tropics and semi- 
tropics. Man’ knows that if 
he cannot put all the energy 
required by the task into 
feeding himself, his chances 
are black. 

The fight against malaria 
goes back to ancient times 
when the Greeks and Rom- 
ans drained the marshlands 
for their “unhealthy quali- 
ties” not realizing that it 
was actually the mosquito 
that bred in the swamps and 
not the marsh water that brought the 
chills and fever so common in marshy 
areas. Centuries later, our own 
grandparents blamed the night air for 
the ague, intermittent fever, or what- 
ever other name they had for malaria, 
and shut their windows at dusk, thus 
also arriving at a partially effective ac- 
tion from a wrong guess. Malaria has 
been the subject of intense study since 
the beginning of modern methods of 
medical research, and the object. of 
increasingly effective public health 
measures in the fifty years since Sir 
Ronald Ross discovered the anopheles 
mosquito’s key role in the infection 
process. But only recently have the 
weapons and machinery been avail- 
able to bring the idea of its eventual 
complete eradication out of the realm 
of pipe dreams. 

The machinery is the international 
cooperation made possible through 
the World Health Organization. The 
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weapons, in addition to time-proven 
but expensive mosquito eradication 
processes, include recently developed 
insecticides—especially the famous 
DDT—which cut down spectacularly 
the effort and expense involved in 
mosquito killing. Promising, too, as 
weapons against the prevalence as 
well as the severity of the disease are 
the synthetic drugs now threatening 
te overshadow quinine, for 300 years 
the sole therapeutic agent against 
malaria. Hope again lies in current 
research promising new and more ef- 


fective drugs for the future, as well 


as helpful knowledge about the ma- 
laria parasites, the real culprits, and 
their life cycle within the bodies of 
human beings and mosquitoes. 


Se THE DAY BACK IN 1880 WHEN 
the French army surgeon Charlts 
Laveran noted that the blood of 
malaria patients contained distinct 
living organisms, four species of hu- 
man malaria parasites have been dis- 


covered. Each causes a different type of © 


malaria, varying in symptoms, sever- 
ity, tendency to relapse, and resistence 
to therapeutic drugs. The two most 
common species are plasmodium vwt- 
vax, which brings about a malaria 
with a high tendency to relapse but 
a comparatively low death rate, and 
plasmodium falciparum, extremely 
dangerous if untreated but less resist- 
ant to drugs. Moreover, there are va. 
rious strains of each type which also 
cause variations in symptoms and re- 
sponse to treatment. Consequently, 
even the experts hesitate to make gen- 
eralizations and predictions about the 
disease. But its common symptoms 
are the well known chills and fever 
recurring at regular intervals for a 
period of several days, and apparent 
recovery followed by relapses at any 


time from a period of six weeks after — 


the first attack to as long as five years. 


So regular are the chills and fever — 


| 


spells during a malarial attack that 
their occurrence can be predicted al- 
most to the minute—a fact which 
makes it possible to plan a medical 
offensive which can ward off or re- 
duce the severity of these spells by at- 
tacking with the appropriate drugs 
just before they occur. 


lies REGULARITY OF RECURRING $¥MP- 
toms was a mystery to medical men 
until 1886 when an Italian physician, 
Camillo Golgi, discovered that the 
chills and fever coincide with the re- 
production of the malarial parasites 
within the human body. In other 
words, these tiny animals, visible only 
under powerful microscopes, begin a 
life cycle after they enter the red cor- 
puscles of the human blood stream, 
multiplying by automatic division. 
When reproduction takes place they 
burst through the walls of the red 
corpuscles, breaking them down com- 
pletely. Then the two parasites 
which exist where there was one be- 
fore, enter other red corpuscles and 


take the same time to grow, divide, 


and burst the red corpuscles again. 

Such multiplication produces hordes 
of parasites within a short time, all 
dividing and bursting blood cor- 
puscles at once. Fortunately, the 
parasites in turn are vulnerable to the 
disease-resistant factors of the human 
blood complex as well as to certain 
chemicals now known to man; other- 
wise no human host would be able to 
withstand the increasing severity of 
their onslaughts which by the laws of 
mathematical progression would in- 
evitably end in the total destruction 
of the vitally necessary red blood cells. 

One of the mysteries of the disease 
Dr. Golgi did not resolve: where do 
these parasites reside in the ten to 
twelve day period after the mosquito 
has so inconsiderately planted them 
in the human blood stream and be- 
fore they begin their attacks on the 
red corpuscles? Where do they man- 
age to hide in the periods between 
apparent recovery and relapse? Mi- 
croscopic slides show no_ evidence 
of the parasites in the blood of per- 
sons bitten by infected anopheles 
mosquitoes until shortly before the 
first malarial attack occurs; similarly, 
relapses are not unusual in recovered 
persons whose blood is apparently 
free from the disease. 

‘This mystery is not yet entirely 
cleared up but evidence is beginning 


to accumulate that the crafty plas- 
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modia find refuge either in the liver 
or the spleen, or both. Since an en- 
larged spleen is an invariable physi- 
cal manifestation of the disease, spleen 
involvement is almost a certainty. 
When more knowledge is available 
on this phase of the parasite’s exist- 
ence, ways may bé,.found to avert 
malarial attacks completely and _pre- 
vent relapses even after the mosquito 
has had her inning. 


Great strides have been made in 
this direction in recent years in spite 
of the mysteries still surrounding the 
life of the malaria: parasite. World 
War II can be given the credit for 
most of these advances, for it was the 
cutting off of Java quinine supplies 
during the war that made experimen- 
tation in new synthetic drugs a neces- 
sity. Some of these drugs had been 
developed shortly before the war but 
had not been widely used, being re- 
garded merely as_ substitutes for 
quinine. 


eS CREATED BY GERMAN 
chemists as long ago as 1930, was in- 
troduced into America in 1941, just in 
time to become one of our most im- 
portant wartime weapons. Since after 
the fall of Java all quinine stockpiles 
in this country were reserved for our 
troops in malarious areas, atabrin be- 
came an important therapeutic agent 
for the treatment of civilians suffer- 
ing from malaria. It was also used 
among the troops in suppressive doses 
—medication taken regularly in mal- 
arious areas to ward off or reduce 
the virulence of the effects of possible 
unknown mosquito bites. 

This widespread usage gradually 
revealed the fact that atabrin was not 
only more effective than quinine in 
treating acute attacks of the disease, 
but also in deterring them and cut- 
ting down the percentage of relapses. 
It turned out to be most effective in 
the treatment of the most dangerous 
type, plasmodium falciparum, which 
not infrequently brings death by go- 
ing to the brain. Its one disadvan- 
tage, in relation to quinine, is its 
greater toxicity. It produces harmful 
effects on the human body when 
taken in large doses or over long 
periods of time, and therefore it must 


_ be administered with great care. 


Since the war other synthetic chem- 
icals which have all the attributes and 
fewer of the disadvantages of atabrin 
have come into usage. Among the 
most promising of these are chloro- 


quine and paludrine. Chloroquine is 
similar to atabrin in its results but is 
less toxic and is effective in smaller 
doses. Paludrine, the wonder drug of 
the anti-malarials, is not only useful 
in the treatment of the disease among 
humans but prevents the growth of 
the malarial parasite in the mosquito 
who picks it up from the chemically 
treated malaria patient. Its most re- 
markable effect, however, is as a sup- 
pressant, for it kills the parasites of 
falciparan malaria before they reach 
the blood stream. It also has a dra- 
matic, though not so complete, effect 
upon vivax malaria. Another remark- 
able synthetic, pentaquine, because of 
Its toxic effect in large doses is fre- 
quency given in small amounts in 
conjunction with quinine. 


Because there are so many different 
kinds of malaria, no one drug can be 
categorically stated to be the best 
therapeutic agent against the disease, 
for apparently the various species of 
the parasite and strains of species re- 
act differently to the same chemicals, 
making some drugs more effective in 
some cases than in others. This is 
particularly true because of the fact 
that more than one strain, resulting 
from more than one mosquito bite, 
are sometimes involved in a single 
case. 


N. MENTION OF MALARIA THERAPY 
can be complete without eulogy to the 
cinchona tree, the great benefactor 
of mankind for the long centuries in 
which nothing more was known of 
the disease other than its devastating 
results. Mystery and legend surround 
the discovery of the miraculous ef- 
fects of cinchona bark against the 
ravages of malarial fever. The In- 
dians in South America, where the 
trees are indigenous, probably used 
the bark to alleviate fever long before 
the white man knew about it. 

Not until about 1640 was it intro- 
duced into Europe. At first it was 
hailed as the cure-all for all fevers; 
but later it became the subject of 
great controversy when many patients 
failed to respond—undoubtedly _ be- 
cause they were suffering from some 
fever other than malaria. Eventually, 
in the form of an alkaloid known as 
quinine, cinchona bark not only con- 
tinued to alleviate attacks of malarial 
fever but helped physicians to dis- 
tinguish malaria from the many 
fevers which periodically ravaged the 
populations of the old and new 
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Man vs. malaria 


worlds. Today, instead of being 
pushed out of the picture by the new 
synthetic drugs, quinine is having its 
usefulness enhanced by the practice 
of combined dosage for complemen- 
tary purposes. Other derivatives of 
cinchona bark are also used in ma- 
laria treatment. 

In spite of the revolutionary dis- 
coveries in anti-malarial drugs, the 
day is not yet at hand when malaria 
can be eliminated by chemotherapy 
from the human race. Here is bad 
news for Anopheles Ann who might 
otherwise be saved from harboring 
the parasite herself—for in a “chicken 
or the egg” casuality the man-biting 
anopheles only catches malaria from 
humans. The mosquito that has a 
chance of contracting malaria is a 
menace, and as such must go. This 
at least is the opinion of epidemiolo- 
gists who see malaria wiped out 
throughout the world only by the 
eradication of the anopheles mosquito. 


A GREAT IMPETUS IN THIS DIRECTION 
has come with the availability of 
DDT, another prewar invention 


_ whose real value was discovered dur- 


ing the war. Its effectiveness in kill- 
ing the adult mosquito, when sprayed 
in houses, and the larvae, when 
sprayed over marshes and fields from 
airplanes, was demonstrated by the 
Greek government in 1946 and 1947, 
aided first by UNRRA and then by 
the Interim Commission of WHO, 
which took over UNRRA’s health ac- 
tivities. In the first year, some 700,- 
000 houses were sprayed by hand and 


96,000 acres of swampland from the - 


air, The following year the spraying 


was even more widespread. 


This has been tremendously popu- 
lar with the Greek people, for not 


only has it practically rid them of the 


mosquito, but also of the pestiferous 


ods to do away with the prolific an- 
opheles and has sent experts to many 
countries to help governments study 
the peculiarities of their own particu- 
lar malaria problem and to show 
them how to stamp out disease car- 
rying mosquitoes. Before the intro- 
duction of DDT, efforts were usually 
directed toward larvae-killing meas- 
ures—swamp drainage, the spraying 
of streams and other breeding places 
with paris green or oil, and, where 
there are dams, the sudden changing 
of water levels. 

Experience has shown that such 
measures, particularly when accom- 
panied by educational campaigns 
among the population, can bring the 
desired results. For instance, the 
anopheles gambiae, most vicious va- 
riety, was completely eliminated from 
Brazil in the two years from 1938 to 
1940 after having wended its way 
there from Africa in the early part of 
the decade. This particularly un- 
welcome malaria carrier met with a 
similar fate in 1945 in Egypt, to 
which it had wandered from darker 
Africa about three years previously 
and where it was apparently prepared 
to settle down and multiply. In Bra- 
zil, the victory of man against insect 
was accomplished without DDT. 

The great advantage of DDT, how- 
ever, is its comparative inexpensive- 
ness and its long-lasting effectiveness. 
A DDT sprayed wall will be a deadly 
trap for tired mosquitoes for half a 
year. But the magic insecticide also 
has its disadvantages, for the solution 
or emulsion forms used in spraying 
have a slightly toxic effect on humans 
if there is direct contact with skin. 
And in outdoor spraying it may be a 
threat to those insects which are bene- 
ficial to mankind—such as the silk- 
worm or the bee. In Greece, areas of 
silkworm production had to be 


skipped in the mosquito eradication 


program. —~ 
In spite of all the latest tools, mos- 


under leaves and in other natural 
spots that are not so easily found. 
Similarly, though most varieties do 
their biting indoors at dusk er at 
night, some bite in the open fields in 
broad daylight and consequently are 
especially menacing to agricultural 
workers. 


I. ALL MALARIA CARRYING ANOPHELES, 
the female is the predatory séx living 


on the blood of humans, while the — 


male is an innocent vegetarian. The 
expectant mother deposits her eggs in 
water, but there again is variation in 
habit. Some varieties prefer the clear 
fresh water near the edge of streams, 
some the brackish water of seashore 
marshes, some the stagnant, scum- 


covered inland swamp. But these are — 


just preferences. The female an- 
opheles will leave her eggs in the best 
place she can find, and if a good 


scummy swamp is not available, then 


bs 


ie 
4 


a rainfilled tin can or a hoofprint in — 


the pasture will do. Hence the dif- 
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ficulties of tracking down the larvae. — 


Whatever the difficulties, the impor- 
tance of anopheles eradication be- 


comes clear when it is realized that 


these tiny bugs carry malaria to some 


300,000,000 persons annually and kill 


about 3,000,000. And even 3,000,000 


deaths and the sufferings of 297,000,- _ 


000 persons who pull through acute 


attacks do not tell the whole story. 


j 


Far more important, from a_ social — 


point of view, are the frequent after- 
effects of the disease—anemia, mal- 
nutrition, kidney impairment, mental _ 
depression, and general physical weak- — 


ness. These chronic conditions often 


make it impossible for people to work | 
effectively. In highly malarious areas 


relapses are often complicated by re- 
infections, so that-repeated attacks in 
the same person, year in and year out. 
are not uncommon, each attack leav- 


ing the victim with a little less of his 


energy than the one before. In some 


housefly and of the dacus fly which 
-* had been cutting down the olive 
_ yield. Throughout Greece (except 
for the fighting and_ guerilla-held 
ere not reached) ma- 

rs has dropped to in- 
ns after being a 


< 


quito eradication is not a simple pro- 
cess. There are even more varieties curred repeated mal : 
of anopheles than there are malaria eventually succumb from b 
parasites, and each has its own habits fever— - disea 
in regard to bree ; | xce 
places, flying — 
hours. Not all : 
malaria, but tho: 


areas, many persons who have 
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If mosquitoes don’t grow up they can’t spread malaria. One way to stop an 
epidemic—oil spraying masses of anopheles larvae in a South American swamp 


not only carries on anti-anopheles 
campaigns in its company towns in 
Venezuela, Argentina, and Colombia, 
but also helps the respective govern- 
ments to stamp out mosquitoes in ad- 
jacent areas. The most spectacular 
example of these efforts has occurred 
in Carapito, Venezuela, where a com- 
pany town with a population of 20,- 


000 is surrounded by villages contain-. 


ing 15,000 persons. There the Creole 
Petroleum Corporation, a Standard 
affiliate, has cooperated with _ the 
Venezuelan government in a com- 
bined engineering and house-spraying 
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program covering both town and vil- 
lages which has brought the malaria 
rate down from 450 to 25 cases per 
month during the past year. 
“There’s no use cleaning up our 
own camps with malaria still just 


‘outside our gates,” says a public health 


expert on the company’s staff. “Our 


people won’t stay in and the mos- 


quitoes won’t stay out.” 


THIN THE UNnirEep SraTEs, MA- 
laria; present since colonial timies,. es- 
pecially in the south, has been reced- 


Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) photo by Collier 


ing for the past fifteen years. Reports 
from the U.S. Public Health Service’ 
show that an upsurge in incidence 
which occurred in 1944 and 1945 was 
due entirely to infections acquired out- 
side continental United States — in 
other words, to malarious servicemen 
brought back from overseas. Since 
1946 the trend has dropped spectacu- 
larly. Last year the 17,317 cases which’ 
were reported to the Public Health 
Service represented less than a third 
as many as in 1943, or less than a 
fifth as many as in 1939. There has 
been no evidence that the. virulent 
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Films Without Hollywood 


Documentaries on life are entertainment no less than the romances of the ar 
and they offer a short cut to learning which America only begins to make use of. 


| OFTEN THINK OF WHAT MY FRIEND 
Comenius said a long time ago. 
His dates are 1592-1670. He winced 
at the verbalism of his times and 
cried out: “Schools are slaughter 
houses of the mind ... where ten or 
more years are spent in learning what 
might be acquired in one . . . places 
where minds are fed on words.” 

His practical and positive contribu- 
tion to that state of affairs was to 
make the Orbis Pictus, the first pic- 
ture book for children, full of draw- 
ings of objects and symbols, both 
from the familiar world and _ the 
world beyond their ken. And it was 
a great success. Comenius lived at a 
time when still pictures, little draw- 
ings, represented an immense advance 
in communication to the unlettered 
audience. 

Our own day, with its vast commo- 
tion, its cameras and screens, and its 
din of words undefined so variously 
by different and indifferent readers 
(and listeners on the air) suffers from 
the same plague of verbalism, less 
from the pulpit than from press and 
radio. How can great masses of peo- 
ple quickly gather common knowl- 
edge of their fellow men and nature’s 
laws (leaving aside the political 
slants on One World or Many Na- 
tions)? The motion picture audience 
is the greatest mass audience numeri- 
cally that history has ever witnessed, 
spreads around the world, reaches 
many races and nations, pleases won- 
dering natives in the jungle and 
catches the coins of universities. 

But what does it hear, what do 
Hollywood and Hollywood’s com- 
petitors keep on saying to it? Very 
little about the hard day’s 
work everywhere and the 
problems of citizenship 
or basic education. The 
silver screen forthe most 
part has been truly an 
iron curtain between the 
people and the daily life 
about them. The most 
gorgeous scenes have 
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been painted on that iron curtain but 
it has not made us see or understand 
ourselves. On the whole, it has been 
wasted as a tool for easing chaos, 
sharing necessary information, calling 
the world to peaceful order. ‘The en- 
tertainers in various banking and pro- 
ducing combinations have kept a 
tight hold on the mass audience, and 
told us everything else was repre- 
hensibly uncommercial, have fed us 
on cake and told us we needed no 


bread. 


je LIKE SOME NEW MAN WITH A 
Hoe, bent and distracted, we’ve let 
the entertainers run away with a 
great educational machine that could 
have lightened the burdens of teach- 
ers and social workers, and even 
farmers and industrialists. The war, 
of course, brought on another chap- 
ter. The army and navy and the war 
production people, in hurry and des- 
peration, discovered how films could 
be used to teach workers new tech- 
niques and speed up_ production. 
They made films to give the psycho- 
logical lead to the services and the 
public, to tell them where they were 
going, or ought to go, and what the 
great push and _ sacrifice were all 
about. 

This was 


not altogether a novel 
performance. 


The Department of 
Agriculture, on an absurdly small 
budget and with no special camera 
talent, had for years used motion pic- 
tures to propagandize for scientific 
farming. Pare Lorentz in “The 
Plough,” which told the story of the 
dust bowl, and “The River,” which 
5 


—Newspaper reporter, traveler with special inclusion 
of Scandinavia, editor, discoverer of writing talent, 
wartime staff member of OWI, the author has spent 
a busy career demonstrating the possibilities of vivid- 
ness and freshness in human communication. Now she 
turns her enthusiasm to the documentary film as a. 
short-cut into the better world at 
by man’s restless inventiveness. 


least made possible 


dealt with the flooding Mississippi, 
dramatized two national problems, as 
no front page stories or congressional 
eloquence ever have. 

In England for over twenty years 
an extraordinary body of young pub- 
lic servants had been creating a move- 
ment, an off-shoot of the motion pic- 
ture industry on the highest educa- 
tional level. As a mild sop to Ameri- 
can yanity, this British group always 
has acknowledged their debt to the 
American Robert Flaherty, whose 
“Nanook of the North,’ a simple 
story of man’s basic economic pur- 
suit of food and shelter, gave them 
initial excitement. 

They acknowledge, as well, their 
debt to Soviet Russia for its drama- 
tizations of mass political aspirations, 
and its pictures of work, as spur to 
more work; and to French, Dutch, 
and German experimenters with film 
techniques and aesthetic ideas. The 
British movement has in fact become’ 
an international movement. More 
than one American cameraman or 
producer, on his own steam, or on 
a film fellowship or one in political 
and social science, has gone to Lon- 
don to study and work with Grier- 
son, Anstey, Wright, or Elton. 


le PARAPHRASE COMENIUS, THE 
“school” of public relations in our 
technological society wastes time, re- 
lying on words, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, and lectures, often taking ten 
years instead of one, to animate and 
dynamize the citizen audience that 
must be stirred to get on with the 
better ordering and understanding of 
democratic problems. Yet 
pictures and the cam- 
era tool, fast workers, are 
at hand. 

How to get the money, 
or the sponsorship by 
state, community, private 
industry, or patron to pay 
for the documentary or 
educational picture of 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


processes and relationships, plain 
views and plain facts to show the 
vast audience? How to go about or- 
ganizing that audience, getting it to 
use its own churches, schools, trade 
union halls, and public libraries as 
places for seeing films? These ques- 
tions concern us all. 

Thousands of young men and 
women during the war learned how 
to operate projection machines, to 
care for, ship, and splice films. Hol- 
lywood grew nervous. Thousands of 
young men learned to make films 
for observation, propaganda, or re- 
port. (Millions of feet of film are 
now rotting in government storage, 
the public unable to see the films 
their taxes paid for, though certainly 
that footage could be a resource to 
film makers.) The serious audience 
might learn a lot from looking at war 
films, with the perspective of three 
years of third class “peace.” They 
might learn to ask: why, if soldiers 
and employes of war production 
plants could be taught certain things 
in three weeks, need boys and girls 
potter months and years, in peace- 
time, to take on the same training? 


Sens Is BOTH A MONEY AND A CUL- 
tural economy to be effected with 
films. Why should there be back- 
ward regions for lack of popular un- 
derstanding of how to catch up, 
equalize conditions, how to translate 
the experience of other regions and 
other nations? One of the hope- 
ful signs, and a resource at least in 
the South, is what is going on at the 
University of Georgia. 

There the Southern Educational 
Film Production Service, backed by a 


$40,000 grant from the Rockefeller 


Foundation, operates with a small 
group of experienced professional film 
makers to produce educational films 
for tax supported bodies. The board 
of directors represents nine southern 
states and TVA, and is engaged in 
making films concerned with south- 
ern educational, economic, social, and 
cultural problems. Experience is 
pooled on promotion and distribution 
of films, and though’ the subjects of 
the films are picked and paid for by 
specific states, the audience covers the 
south and there is a fruitful inter- 
change of report, and projection of 
regional plans. . 

The state of Mississippi, where an 
increase in cattle and dairy farming 
is being promoted, put up the money 
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for a film on the making of richer 
pastures; Alabama put up the money 
for a report on rural libraries, Florida 
for a film report on state natural re- 
sources; the state of Virginia has de- 
voted its federal grant for education 
in child welfare to the making of 
three films, touching ¢are for prema- 
ture babies, care for victims of rheu- 
matic fever, and a sort of profile of 
the federal Children’s Bureau. North 
Carolina has paid for a film that 
shows how the state health services 
are used by their people. 


Ee ILLITERATES CAN GET THE HANG 
of democratic machinery at their dis- 
posal when they see a picture of it 
in operation. A thorough knowledge 
of the citizen’s proprietary interest in 
our present social set-up is a guar- 
antee against waste of our human 
resources. An old Finn once said to 
me, “The definition of Revolution 
is R plus E, Revolt plus Evolution. 
Liberals are very dull about not speed- 
ing up Evolution and getting the 
benefits without the bloody anger of 
Revolt.”. A young Englishman from 
Manchester put it this way in a Lon- 
don pub: “The most peaceful way 
to make the poor feel rich is to give 
them lively pictures of all the public 
property that they own, and all the 
social machinery of a modern city. 
Then let them make it really work 
to serve their children.” 

The British group, as I have said 
before, have done the most remark- 
able job both before and during the 
war. No one who wants to under- 
stand the new film tool in political 
science and social service should miss 
“Grierson on Documentary” (Har- 
court, $3.75), published six months 
ago in both London and New York. 
John Grierson, son of a Scots school- 
master in a mining community and a 
graduate of Glasgow, Oxford, and the 
University of Chicago, was boss man 
and yeast of the documentary group. 

Tt was at the Empire Marketing 
Board under Sir Stephen Tallents, 
that the job of turning government 
reports, interesting only to a few, into 
pictures that would be interesting and 
inspiring to the whole electorate, first 


got its start. The Empire was being 


turned into the Commonwealth, and 
it was important economically and 
culturally that those who drank 
tea and ate herrings should know 
where tea and herring came from, 
and to what workers they were be- 


holden for the necessities of life. “The 
Song of Ceylon,” about tea planta- 
tions, and “Drifters,” about the North 
Sea herring fleet, are enduring films. 
From the Empire Marketing Board, 
John Grierson and Sir Stephen 
went to the General Post Office, to 
continue their work of public rela- 
tions and citizen education. ‘My own 
favorite documentary is one they 
made there about the Night Mail that 
runs from London to Aberdeen. It 
makes an invisible service come alive, 
and is an exciting railroading lesson. 
~Its extraordinary sound track, its jing- 
ling commentary written by the poet 
Auden, help to make it a classic. ” 
“Grierson on Documentary” is a 
source book. It brings together the 
most spirited film criticism of its day, 
or of the present, and moves on in 
racy prose, both eloquent and authori- 
tative, to explore the whole field of 
visual education, modern politics and 
government, and propaganda. It dis- 
cusses sponsorship by all sorts of gov- 
ernment bodies, and by private indus- 
tries. The British were fortunate in 
three great industrial sponsors. The 
Gas Light and Coke Company paid 
for the early films exposing London’s 
slums. The finest technical films on 
aviation were paid for by Shell Oil 
Company, and made by Arthur Elton. 
“I.C.I. presents” is often the only 
title preceding a film, part of a series 
showing various kinds of anaesthetics. 
These films, paid for by Imperial 
Chemicals Industries are used in 
hospitals and training courses for 
nurses and doctors all over the world. 
Cine-biology, as the study of cases 
from film reports is called, micro- 
camera work, has long been a feature 
of nurses training, used along with 
a Penguin textbook. I-C.I. is also en- 
gaged in a series of agricultural films. 
And a joint British-American project 
in Venezuela, paid for by Creole 
Petroleum, makes films directed by 
Edgar Anstey that show the way to 
balance the current oil economy of 
the Venezuelan state with new in- 
dustries, social health services, and 
an extensive agricultural program. 
How fast could that stirring of a 
people’s imagination be brought about 
with mere government reports? 


pa ae CORPORATIONS, LESS SPUR- 
red by far-sighted leadership than 
the British in pointing out either the 
singular opportunity or the necessity 
of participating in cultural enterprises, 
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Virginia State Health Department 


The real meaning of getting well again comes clear to audiences who 


see an educational film made in 


have spent their money with less im- 
agination on films than on advertis- 
ing and radio. However, the Bureau 
of Mines has generally depended on 
mine owners and manufacturers of 
mine machinery to provide the film 
library of the bureau. The A. T. and 
T. has made hundreds of films for the 
technical training of their industrial 
staff, and a great many of these would 
have appeal to the general public 
just as Signal Corps technical films 
were of interest to the whole army, 
but so far we have been served with 
no romantic er social documentation 
of the enormeus network of telephone 
services. 

Long before the war, German com- 
mercial drug companies hit on out- 
door movies and itinerant projectors 
on trucks to sell things in Latin 
American jungles and villages, and 
the Germans profited highly by the 
method. Self-interest often pioneers 
the way for ‘social progress. The 
government of New Delhi bought 
cheaply many American army trucks, 
that now chug back and forth across 
India with films about sanitation and 
child welfare. Everybody’s doing it. 
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a convalescent home for children 


News of what is going on in this 
new field of communication is uni- 
formly cheerful. Though some of 
the best documentaries have called at- 
tention to the miseries of ill fed, ill 
housed people, they are always tagged 
with news of cures, joint efforts to 
eradicate the sore spots. The address 
is to whole peoples to volunteer for 
reconstruction. Give a good film 
time to be made and then to travel far 
and long, and it is a race-winner, a 
tortoise that could beat the hare of 
misery and war by just plugging 
along with know-how about peace. 

In Canada the National Film 
Board during the war did a superb 
job of distribution as well as produc- 
ing. Ottawa sends catalogues of the 
Canadian film library on application, 
and the very titles of the films tell the 
story of a whole nation realizing its 
parts, its resources, its rank and file, 
its artistic treasures, its problems. 
When I think of the hubbub that 
would be raised here by Congress if a 
government appropriation proposed a 
film on “The Feeling of Rejection,” I 


sigh. Yet our northern neighbor has 


“produced a film, based on modern 


psychological analysis, that has been 
praised by all our experts and that has 
therapeutic value for all who are, or 
who live with, persons suffering from 
feelings of rejection.* A group ol 
Canadian painters and choral socie- 
ties have joined to produce cartoon 
films that bring back the ancient 
French folk songs as a lovely gift to 
their descendants and to the whole 
Canadian audience. They are used in 
the teaching of music in schools, and 
could enrich the whole of our own 
rural education, if only we moved 
faster in the matter of visual tools. 


Gere STILL EXISTS IN THIS 
country, though it is no longer 4 
goose that lays golden- eggs, as a 
whirlwind racket, for a promotor. 
But I think there are health and 
profits to be ploughed back into a 
growing cultural movement in what 
one small American film group is do- 
ing. Film Program Services, 1173 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 
19, besides being a central booking 
service for certain programs already 
tried out, on world affairs and Euro- 
pean reconstruction, operates as a cen- 
tral information service and guide. 

Its policy, deviating from the usual 
commercial short-sightedness of rec- 
ommending only those films which 
it owns or leases, is both knowledg; 
able and critical, and it promotes spe- 
cial and unusual films distributed by 
some hundred other agencies. It can 
recommend programs to stimulate 
discussions, to be used with profes- 
sional lectures, club agendas, money- 
raising campaigns. It has films show- 
ing what settlements, schools, clinics, 
recreation groups are doing in this 
country and in other nations. 

Many organizations are now be- 
ginning to take it for granted that 
films, as well as speeches, must be 
features at national conventions. Last 
week. I saw a camera woman off for 
Europe to take motion pictures of 
ever fifty places where a patented ap- 
paratus of an American firm is part 
of European sewage disposal systems. 
Her assignment was not merely an 


item to be charged to the sales de- 


partment but a project in public edu- 


cation on sanitation. 
The British, with no such wide- 

spread public library system as ours, 

have chains of science film. clubs in 


university and industrial towns; and ~ 


another chain of separate though co- 
operating private film societies that. 


: 


specialize in foreign films and study 
of cinema art. The Museum of Mod- 
-ern Art in New York has led the way 
in similar uncommercial distribution 
to colleges and schools, and the 
American Federation of Art is at 
work giving recognition and studying 
outlets for films about the French tap- 
estries, Henry Moore sculpture, Chi- 
nese brush work, Ten Eyck’s “Mystic 
Lamb.” It is plain that the trend is 
for museums to reach out to the peo- 
ple. It is all part of a worldwide 
mass production of opportunities for 
the people to participate in the cul- 
tural legacy that they hardly knew 
belonged to them. 

Just beginning is a trial project, 
backed by the Carnegie Foundation 
and going on in a hundred United 
States public libraries. It is a study 
of distributing costs, operation of pro- 
jectors in library screening rooms, and 
ultimate renting of 16mm films to 
‘other institutions or persons. The 


truly democratic composition of the 


United Nations Photo 


book-borrowing public makes the 
library an ideal testing ground for 
any instrument of mass communica- 
tion. There the interaction of per- 
sonal question and many answers in 
book or film, makes for cross-fertiliza- 
tion, and enrichment of the public 
interest. 

There is no field*af American ac- 
tivity more lively today than that of 
non-theatrical films. The United Na- 
tions has its film unit telling the story 
of press and wireless communications. 
One of its shorts describing the care 
of crippled children, a tender story of 
a child who learned to walk again and 
reach for a bit of food, won Holly- 
wood’s Oscar for the best short docu- 
mentary, and is, I believe, a symbol 
of what the whole world has to learn 
in postwar recovery. No sermon 
could be more moving; no poem 
more memorable. 

Within the motion picture industry, 
there is, if not actual repentance for 


years of omission, a growing imagin- 
ation of the possibilities (and the 
money) in making educational films. 
Louis de Rochemont, expert in news 
reels, famous for March of Time and 
several Hollywood successes using 
documentary technique, will release 
the first of thirty-six films on Human 
Geography this autumn. 

These films are made for schools. 
But who does not need to go to school 
to learn and really feel there is One 
human race, scattered across a diverse 
world, with youth to cherish, work to 
do, wonders to disclose? I shall be 
made glad if the television sets de- 
cide to let us see such films, along 
with the wrestlers and fashion shows. 
But if not, library, church, union hall, 
settlement house, and school, have 
now such stuff as reality is made of to 
feed to projection machines. The 
screen audience must organize itself 
and make a definite demand for its 
bread as well as the cake. 


A Woliyweed Oscar went to a United Nations film telling the story of 
rehabilitation in human terms—a crippled child taking hold of life 


- to test all this non-politi- 


Semantics 


for the Voter 


Bombarded this year by all the promises, philippics, and propaganda of parties 
embattled for spoils, mere citizens can find light in the study of meanings. 


CORINNA MARSH and GEORGE BRITT 


“6 EMANTICS, . . . the science of 
meanings as contrasted with 
phonetics, the science of sounds.”— 
Webster's Dictionary. 


Since 1948 is a non-political year in 
the same strict Trumanian sense that 
the President’s swing across the coun- 
try in June was a non-political tour, it 
seems only fitting for the present dis- 
cussion to shun and ignore politics, 
absolutely. 

Likewise, the non-political words 
and phrases smiting our ears these 
days like an angry hailstorm: liberal, 
fascist, communist, truth, peace, bi- 
partisan, etc., etc., etc. We accept 
them solemnly as trends of the hour, 
without political taint. 

They will be approached here from 
the timely angles of exegesis and pure 
reason. Our starting point—no mat- 
ter how far afield we may roam—is 
that bible of semantics, accord- 
ing to Professors Ogden and Richards, 
“The Meaning of Meaning.” 

In the world’s fog and confusion 
it is often difficult, of course, to see 
any meaning at all. Many a man in 
the street would admit with little urg- 
ing that he doesn’t know what it’s all 
about. But he is not left without ad- 
vice. Our most eminent leaders 
through endless columns in print and 
hours on the air have been busy clari- 
fying the situation. We entertain a 
reasonable assurance that this fount 
of inspiration will not falter before 
the first Tuesday in November. 

But the clarification and advice— 
what does it mean? That 
was the starting point for 
this project. It was hoped 


cal talk by the rules of 
“The Meaning of Mean- 
ing” and bring down to 


earth the higher thinking of 1948 
into straightforward Basic English. 
Semantics was to do the trick and 
provide the technique for the occasion. 
Semantics has been in the common 
vocabulary for a dozen years, and 
everybody knows in a general way 
that it doesn’t mean sound and fury, 
that it is quite different from phone- 
tics. With disappointment, however, 
it must be confessed that the original 
design has been modified. The na- 
ture of the available material makes 
this pretty much an inquiry into the 
Meaninglessness of the Meaningless. 


Be SEMANTICS IS NOT TO BE DISs- 
carded. The grist for its specific mill 


is words, and we are swamped under . 


an election year’s bumper crop. Here 
are the raw materials—words, words, 
words, weasel-words, donkey-words, 
elephant-words, eagle-words. And 
here is the voter at the receiving end, 
as confused as the mythical chameleon 
on a plaid blanket. 

Semantics is a modern tool—added 
to that old-fashioned logic which goes 
back to Aristotle—for investigating the 
methods and causes, and for obviating 
the results, of verbal vagueness, un- 
clarity, and double-dealing. It shows 
us how many shades and shifts of 
meaning, how many ambiguities and 
fictions, a word is capable of expres- 
sing. It points out how highly 
charged with emotional connotations 
many words are. It considers how 
the time, the place, the occasion, and 
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—Mrs. Marsh has been for years a student of 
semantics, working toward a book on the subject, and 
meanwhile contributes to magazines and is editor of 
the Home University Bookshelf. Her collaborator is 


managing editor of Survey Graphic. 


the relations between speaker, subject, 
and audience can all affect- the mean- 
ing of a word and the significance of 
a statement. 

Technical, what! And so it is, but 
it boils down to various methods of 
getting an answer to the one question 
—What do you really mean by that? 

There are text books full of the 
techniques and formulae of this sci- 
ence of meanings. But that simple 
question itself is the searchlight, ° if 
one is only alert enough and sharp 
enough to use it at the right places. 
This article hopes to scatter a few 
questions among the recent remarks 
of our current leaders, stopping be- 
fore the national conventions in Phila- 
delphia. If the idea takes, perhaps a 
reader or two may go on with his 
own questioning independently dur- 
ing the post-convention season. 


WV ELL THEN, AS A START, what do 
you mean by liberal? 

President Truman himself asked 
it, in a way (May 14)—“I’ve often 
wondered what a so-called liberal Re- 
publican thinks. On election. year 
they call him out, pat him on the 
back, and send him around the coun- 
try to make speeches . . . and just as 
soon as election’s over they put him 
back in the doghouse.” 

Chairman Carroll Reece of the Re- 
publican National Committee had 
said already (March 11), “The Re- 
publican party is the party of true lib- 
eralism in the United States.” 


self, 


Mr. Stassen (Boston, 
May 26) was looking for 
a_ vice-president from 
New England to. go on 
the same ticket with him- 
“some one who 


holds the same liberal 
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philosophy I do.” Much earlier, his 
views were “more on the liberal side” 
than Senator Taft’s. 

Mr. Taft in February was rather 
dubious, “I think it is seriously open 
to question whether the American 
people realize what it is to be a lib- 
eral . . . support of every change pro- 
posed is not a test of liberalism but of 
radicalism.” Liberalism, besides los- 
ing all significance, had “even ac- 
quired Russian overtones.” But by 
April Mr. Taft was telling Canton, 
Ohio, about public welfare, and “I 
submit that my program is infinitely 
more ‘liberal’ and more definite than 
those suggested by Mr. Stassen in this 
field,” and at Youngstown, Mr. Stas- 
sen was “more liberal only in the 
amount of American aid he would 
send to Europe.” 

And to select but one remark out 
of many by Henry Wallace, “I don’t 
believe a Truman administration 
would be even relatively liberal.” 

A liberal, one gathers, is a desirable 
thing to be, and not-a-liberal is a very 
bad thing to call an opponent. All 
those quoted are “Liberals,” but sem- 
antically speaking, things equal to the 
same thing are not equal to each 
other. Perhaps as Mr. Taft said in 
his earlier period, “liberalism” was los- 
ing its significance. 


\¢ hat do you mean, bi-partisan 
foreign policy? 

President Truman on St. Patrick’s 
Day, “The bi-partisan support for the 
Marshall Plan in the Congress and 
throughout the country is compelling 
evidence of the unity of purpose of 
our people.” 

Governor Dewey, touring in Ore- 
gon (May 15), referred to himself 
seemingly with pride as “the founder 
and head of the nation’s bi-partisan 
foreign policy.” Yet the same day he 
also denounced the administration’s 
“vacillating and bungling foreign 
policy.” On June 7, he more or less 
combined his thoughts into the state- 
ment, “for the first time since the end 
of the war, our government has been 
making affirmative progress in the 
building of a peace through strength- 
ening the free world, as a result of 
the prodding and leadership of the 
Republican party.” 

Senator Taft (February) denied 
emphatically that we had “a biparti- 
san foreign policy” and again, “could 
not emphasize too strongly that for- 
eign policy in this nation was domin- 
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ated by the President.” 

Mr. Wallace thought (May) that 
“The policies of Truman, Vanden- 
berg, Marshall, and Forrestal have 
stained the world with blood .. .” 


I. VIEW OF THE \BLL-KNOWN EX- 
change of compliments between the 
President and various members of 
Congress in June, another pertinent 
question might be, What do you 
mean, worst? 

President Truman on his train in 
Spokane called the present Congress 
“the worst Congress we have had 
since the first one met.” Speaker of 
the House Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
came back promptly, “That’s his opin- 
ion. There are.a lot of people who 
have said the same thing about the 
President.” Nearly a month before, 
Senator Glen Taylor had _ classified 
both sides together, “It seems to me 
that Congress has lost all reason. Un- 
less it be the present Chief Executive, 
Congress is the greatest calamity we 
have.” 

What do you mean, peace? 

President Truman (Message to 
Congress, January 7) was “following 
a sound constructive and_ practical 
course in carrying out our determina- 
tion to achieve peace.” 

Governor Dewey (May 7), “Our 

Republican party alone has the faith, 
and practical competency, and the de- 
votion to peace to meet the desperate 
appeal of free men everywhere for 
leadership.” 
' Henry Wallace (June 6), “But the 
Republicans and Democrats . . . re- 
fuse to talk peace. They are against 
peace. They dare not face the Ameri- 
can public on the issue of war or 
peace.” 

Senator Taft thought (February 12) 
that the late President Roosevelt and 
President Truman were solely respon- 
sible for our “losing the peace thus 
far” and in March, “The oppression 
of freedom in Eastern Europe is the 
direct result of the policy of our own 
government. We must work on the 
assumption of continued peace.” 

Senator Vandenberg (March 1) 
recommended the “perfected” admin- 
istration-bi-partisan ECA (Marshall 


Plan) bill, “In the name of peace, sta- 


bility, and freedom it deserves prompt 
passage.” 

The foregoing, naturally, is the 
merest hint of what is said about per- 
haps the most controversial word in 
human speech today. “Peace, peace,” 


as the Bible says, “when there is no 
peace.” So we may as well change the 
subject. The Democrats, of late, have 
made little mention of the New Deal, 
but the term delights the GOP, so 
What do you mean, New Deal? 

Senator Taft has done a good deal 
of work on this subject. He discoy- 
ered that President Truman was op- 
erating “an imitation New Deal” and 
during his Ohio primary campaign 
several times he accused Mr. Stassen of 
being “a New Dealer.” At Lenoir, 
North Carolina, in June he said that 
Harry Hopkins and “the New Deal 
President” were men who believed in 
many of the features of communism 
and hailed that totalitarian philosophy 
as just another form of democracy. 

Four years ago the great smear 
word was fascism, the Communists 
then being our fighting allies, and 
according to Speaker Martin at that 
time, ‘In Europe they call it Fascism. 
Here we call it the New Deal.” 


Now AS A FINAL QUESTION, THE OLD 
one, but certainly never more useful 
than this year, What is truth? 

Here is Mr. Wallace in a most cour- 
teous salute to the subject: “The su- 
preme freedom is the freedom of the 
people to know the truth .... For the 
peace and prosperity of the world it 
is more important for the public to 
know the liberal truth than the reac- 
tionary truth. Perhaps some day all 
of us will be strong enough to stand 
the real truth.” 

The ‘foregoing pick-ups, mostly 
from the daily press, should be an 
ample reminder of 
what no one needs 
to be told anyway— 
that words are used 
by the sincere and 
the insincere alike, 
the same words re- 
gardless of mean- 
ing, no holds barred 
on double-talk and 
bombast in the clash 
for power. The 
impression would 
be incomplete, 
however, without 
a sample of the 
campaign speakers’ 
vast urge to get re- 
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Illustrations from ‘*Hand- 
book of Early American 
Advertising Art,” by 
Clarence P. Hornung. 
Dover Publications. 


ligion and clothe themselves in 
preachers’ robes and pulpit manner- 
isms. For example: 

Democratic National Chairman J. 
Howard McGrath, who says Mr. Tru- 
man is trying “to do what he thinks 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is calling to 
him from heaven to perform. . . . His 
heart is just as sincere, his purposes 
are fought for just as courageously, 
his stand is for the right.” 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
“The Christian concept of the dignity 
of man is the strongest revolutionary 
force in the world.” 

Mr. Wallace, “The people’s revolu- 
tion is on the march and the devil and 
all his angels cannot prevail against 
it. They cannot prevail, for on the 
side of the people is the Lord.” 

President Truman, “I do not want 
and I will not accept the political sup- 
port of Henry Wallace and his Com- 
munists. . . . Communism denies the 
very existence of God. Religion is 
persecuted because it stands for free- 
dom under God.” 

So many quotations, but they are 
the thinnest sampling, culled almost 
at random from an embarrassment of 
riches. The difficulty is, an article of 
this kind sounds so natural it is not 
startling at all. It is no more than 
reading a newspaper. The real ex- 
hibit is the spate of words every day 
served up by print and ether wave, 
the stuff which any listener tuned in 
to a political rally or convention can 
find—in wilder contradiction and 
more thunderous abandon — without 
even bothering to come fully awake. 

Under the blast of it, a pinch of salt 
seems to belong even with President 
Conant of Harvard when he remarks, 
as he did recently, “We endanger our 
political and social solidarity if we 
close our eyes to the nature of the 
spiritual unity of this nation.” 

Yes, our spiritual unity. What do 
you mean, unity? 

Unity is difficult in either thought 


The heavy pulse of the barn slowed down, and halted. 
The calf, new born, lay for a moment outside time, 
gasping unevenly for its apportioned share 


of air. . 


Asa crystal ball surrounds a toy snowstorm, 
that is a part of all storms eyerywhere, 


the passive circle of our eyes — 
saw rise : 
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or expression during the fever crisis 
before Election Day. Even agreeing 
to disagree is almost beyond us. But 
a recent radio debate set the politi- 
cians a good example, a discussion of 
government ownership between A. F. 
Whitney, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and Rob- 
ert E. Woodruff, president of the Erie 
Railroad. It included the following: 


Mr. Woodruff: . . . that’s the old line 
stuff that the Communists and Socialists 
have been telling us for years. Now, 
first about— 

Mr. Whitney: Now, just a minute. 

Mr. Woodruff: Now wait. 

Mr. Whitney: Don’t imply that I am 
a Communist. You can’t get away with 
that. 

Mr. Woodruff: That is the Commie 
line. 

Mr. Whitney: I am not implying that 
you are a fascist, and you must treat me 
as a loyal, patriotic American citizen. 

Mr. Woodruff: OK, Mr. Whitney. 
Now, to get back to this talk— 


So they canceled out communist 
and fascist, the magpie-words that had 
crept in to steal the show, and got 
back a few steps nearer to reason. 

But the babel of the radio goes on, 
and the printed generalities. Why do 
we tolerate them? The answer seems 
to be that this is an old American cus- 
tom whereby our most acute problems 
are solved. 

Before us, quite possibly, lies the 
problem of the world’s survival or de- 
struction. As the elections go, so may 
go the United Nations, managing the 
atom, peace, and the fate of mankind. 


Birth 


motherh: 


You turned to me, we spoke of daily hee : 
and each of the other felt a little fear = 
born of the here. eS 


So may go the control of inflation and 
all the other factors in prosperity, em- 
ployment, and productivity. So the 
safety, health, good name, and hope 
of the United States of America and 
of ourselves personally. 

And these actually are to be de- 
cided, are they, according to which 
one of our liberal non-political leaders 
is more proficient in his phonetics 
than the other? Is that really the 
American custom and system? 

Or will there be a voting balance | 
of power to throw its weight accord- 
ing to the analysis of meanings? If | 
there are such Americans working at _ 
their job of being citizens, helping the 
rest of us not to be led into bypaths 
which will surprise us when we get 
there, they have a busy time ahead. 
They have many an abrupt and im- 
polite question to ask. 

Never was such an opportunity for 
the practical semanticist to apply his 
technique. 


he YEAR IN PROFUSION WILL BE. 
spread out splendid examples of glit- 
tering generalities, name-calling, beg- 
ging the question, sloppy definitions, 
emotional appeals on every issue need- 
ing thought—material enough for the 
propaganda analysis expert to choke 
himself on. The prospect is exhaust- 
ing and, to the unwary, not helpfub 
to sound decisions. 

However, there’s nothing but man’s 
fate in the balance. Some, ‘no doubt, 
will consider it just as well to sit back 
and drink in the honeyed words, as 
from the harmony of these two 
strangely assorted leaders: 

Senator Vandenberg, “There is but 
one rule. What is right? Where is 
justice? There let America take her 
stand.” | 

And Governor “Big Jim” Folsom 
of Alabama, “I am for everything 


that’s good and against everything 
that’s bad.” 


cod, answering a summoning to care. ‘7 
Her rough tongue reached to areata 
The crystal broke. Ag a ae 


—MARY MARCH 


Our Stake in the International Congress 


on Menta! Health 


\X } HEREIN LIE THE VALUES OF AN 
international congress? Is it 
in. the final product, or is it in the ac- 
tivities that led up to that final prod- 
uct? The mistake is often made, in 
evaluating a group effort, of focus- 
ing exclusively upon its tangible prod- 
ucts, its reports, recommendations, 
criticisms, or even some social change 
that may be directly traceable to it. 

More often the greatest value is a 
hidden value. It lies in the influences 
which the members of the group have 
exerted on each other in reaching 
their conclusions. It lies in the broad- 
ening of perspectives and knowledge 
that become necessary to each mem- 
ber in order that he might work as 
part of a group. It lies in the influ- 
ence which he takes back to his com- 
munity, his staff, or his co-workers. 
When he returns, his daily experi- 
ences take on new meaning, and the 
new thinking that they entail leaves 
him wiser and more knowing. 

And so the greatest value in the In- 
ternational Congress for Mental 
Health in London this August may 
come out of the preparatory effort 
rather than the final assemblage. Of 
course, the assemblage is indispen- 
sable, for without it preparatory steps 


would be without focus, but the pre- _ 


paratory effort clarifies and expands 
the thinking of the participants and 
nourishes their growth and effective- 


ness at home in a way that would 


pay off even if the congress at the 
last minute were canceled. It may 
even be possible, in advance, to an- 
ticipate and foster some of these more 
hidden values. 

We may expect this congress, in 
short, to move us at 
home toward throwing 
off some of our present 
encumbrances. to prog- 
ress so that we may take 
advantage of knowledge 
that is now at hand. It 
will help us to see our- 
selves as in a mirror. 

In these times, when vention. 
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the need for world peace and inter- 
national harmony is in everyone’s 
mind, our own shortcomings in the 
service to a restricted group of our 
population may seem less important, 
but these things are tangible evidences 
of our present degree of civilization. 
By putting in order our own house, 
we, as Americans, may make our best 
contribution to world peace. 

The exchange of reports by the pre- 
paratory commission in advance of 
the congress is particularly vital. It 
is not only the new facts and experi- 
ences of others, but the different proc- 
esses of thinking that count. It is our 
opportunity not only to observe dif- 
ferences in others, but to see our own 
peculiarities through their eyes, to 
come to understand that we are not 
a baseline but also a deviant and may 
seem odd to others. This interna- 
tional exchange in some respects is 
comparable to a therapeutic interview. 
Talking before others forces one , to 
be more realistic and critical in his 
own logical processes. Factors that 
may be passed over in silence are sub- 
jected to evaluation. As a result, one’s 
own needs, potentialities, and next 
steps become clarified. Deprived of 
rationalization and excuse, the 
speaker is forced into action, even if 
not impelled by his own integrity. 
Improvement follows. 


WV E CANNOT IN GOOD FAITH ENTER 
an intimate deliberation of this sort 
without looking boldly at our own 
way of dealing with the mentally ill 
and of promoting mental health. We 
must critically inspect the philos- 
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National Committee for Mental Hygiene has long been 
in the vanguard of the campaign for better preventa- 
tive and treatment services for the mentally ill. Dr. 
Stevenson is president-elect of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, having been chosen at the last con- 


ophies, the blueprints, and the actual 
works of the mental health field here 
at home. 

If we fail to do this we shall go 
abroad merely sponsoring our own 
weaknesses and mistakes, propagating 
a social debit. Our function in the 
international congress is not to ad- 
vance our own pattern uncritically or 
defend it against change and differing 
patterns. If we do that, we should 
be running counter to a very funda- 
mental principle of democracy which 
demands full respect for change and 
difference. Our function is rather to 
borrow from the experience of others 
in the light of critical self-study. If 
we enter into the preparatory work of 
this conference with open minds we 
should be the ones to benefit most 
from our participation. 


ag. PRINCIPLE IS ESPECIALLY IMPOR- 
tant for the United States. The United 
States has material assets enjoyed by 
no other country, and intellectual as- 
sets probably characteristic of the hu- 
man species everywhere. Our free- 
dom to move about anywhere in this 
country and our common language— 
common not only among our states, 
but common with our neighbor to the 
north—has its advantages, but also it 
serves to make us provincial. It levels 
our differences. It fosters cultural 
homogeneity. The United States has 
a dispersion of population that makes 
it difficult, especially in some areas, to 
carry on a public service of the high- 
est quality. It has fifty-three different 
legal jurisdictions (mostly states) pro- 
viding, on the one hand, the advan- 
tages of so many experi- 
mental laboratories and, 
on the other, the liability 
of confusion, retardation, 
and weakness. It has ma- 
terial security and there- 
fore may at times be im- 
pelled forward less than 
those who must struggle 
for security. 
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In addition, the United States suf- 


fers obstacles to progress that are 
found everywhere and which interna- 
tional exchange will reduce. We have 
vested interests which exert a power- 
ful static effect—among them, our in- 
terest in the established ways of do- 
ing things, interest in capital invest- 
ment such as buildings, interest in 
certain types of leadership, interest in 
competing demands for the tax dol- 
lar. They all resist change. They 
maintain ‘notably an old-fashioned 
separation of work into the set cate- 
gories of health, welfare, schools, 
courts, and so on—just as if they had 
little to do with each other. 


Wares FROM ABROAD APPLAUD THE 
quality of public service in the United 
States, but we should not be misled. 
Compared with other countries we 
have a right to be proud of our psy- 
chiatric progress, but in light of the 
needs, we are seriously wanting. Pub- 
lic psychiatry is still synonyrnous with 
the mental hospital service largely iso- 
lated from the community. We know 
that progress in mental health de- 
pends on bringing together several 
psychiatric services that are now sep- 
arated—inpatient and outpatient for 
example. It depends on a broader 
practice of public health, education, 
welfare, and ministry. These fields 
also have their ruts. They resist re- 
direction and progressive leadership. 
The recent avalanche of exposés, in- 
vestigations, and criticisms of state 
hospitals is no accident, coincidence, 
nor creation of the press. They are 
the fruit of at least two major causes. 
On the one hand, public conscious- 
ness of mental illness is rising and 
there is a growing sense of what citi- 
zen responsibility should be. On the 
other hand, our present system of 
public psychiatry is deteriorating with 
age and has not kept up with scien- 
tific progress. 

Preparation. for the international 
congress should highlight this situa- 
tion, the forces that contribute to it, 
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and the corrections that 
may be needed. 

We cannot 
comprehensive, sound 
program including the 
prevention of mental ill- 
ness and the strengthen- 
ing of mental health on 
the present crumbling 
foundation of psychiatric 
services. Our base is too 
narrow to build on, even if it were 
good. The foundation should rather 
include the highest quality, and the 
whole range of medicine, social work, 
education, religion, and public health 
in which fields the first opportunities 
for influencing mental health occur. 
How then can we hope to erect on the 
existing public psychiatry a sound 
structure for the improvement of hu- 
man relations in or between nations? 
Self-study before the congress, and 
the exchange of ideas during it, should 
help us plan this new base. 

If we are to outgrow present handi- 
caps we need to study their origins. 
There was a time when our care of 
the mentally ill was something to be 
proud of. It could be proclaimed 
throughout the world—in fact Doro- 
thea Dix did just that. The system 
fitted our general structure in the 
year 1848, but it fits no longer in 
1948. It is not so much that the in- 
stitution has deteriorated as that the 
demands of society have risen. 


build a 


I. 1848 1r Was A CUSTOM TO BE CON- 
cerned about a community need be- 
cause it was a nuisance. As long as 
its nuisance value was corrected the 
service was considered successful. The 
service tended to be obvious, simple, 
direct, and as a rule only palliative. 
Those who suffered from lack of 
food, clothes, or shelter were given 
food, clothes, or shelter. The causes 
of the lack were ignored and neg- 
lected. The offender was locked up 
without regard for obscure causations 
or mitigating elements. 

The interconnections between pov- 
erty, illness, crime, illiteracy, and 
other social problems were generally 
unrecognized. In keeping with this, 


each agency planned its own pro-~ 


gram, established its own districts 
without regard to those of other agen- 
cies and ignored the possibility of 
joint action. We are today trapped 
in this primitive pattern of commu- 
nity organization with its isolated 
agencies of service and their product 


—bureaucracy—which thrives on iso- } 


lation and perpetuates it. However, f 
we have come to appreciate the inter- | 
relationships of social problems and { 


the need for a corresponding agency 
structure and so we sense the de- 


ficiency in community services, criti- | 
cize, expose, and blame, but make | 


little progress toward correction. Ef 
forts to advance mental health are 
entangled in this past. 

It was in this atmosphere of com- 
munity function that the present day 
system of public mental hygiene was 
established. It got the mentally ill 


out of jails and backrooms and off | 


the roads, but it did not provide early 
treatment or deal with causes or re- 
lationships to other social problems. 
A. service that at one time could be 
a show piece against a background 
of jails and backrooms, now, although 
greatly improved, becomes a shame 
when judged by the potentialities of 
modern science. 

We may confidently expect in any 
international exchange to find that 
by accident or by the compulsion of 
culture and other national peculiar- 
ities these problems have been ap- 
proached and to a degree solved in 
other countries by different methods 
than our own. Their solutions may 
be only rudimentary, yet still hold the 
key to success. We can add their ex- 
periences to our own in charting new 
pathways. The cultural background 
of these foreign patterns may be of 
long standing and their concepts, 
though new to us, may have become 
commonplace in their native settings, 
and so taken for granted that they 
are not even talked about. Foreign 
visitors to the United States often call 
our attention to peculiarities in our 
mental hygiene or psychiatric work 
which we have taken for granted or 
actually were unaware of. We. do 
the same thing as we visit abroad. 


Bu: THERE ARE LESS OBVIOUS VALUES 
in an international conference. We 
have a stake in a healthy world. We 
may not be able to describe this stake 
in detail, but we know from the pre- 
amble of UNESCO that the quality 
of the “minds of men” in remote 
countries as well as in our own may 
determine whether we live in peace 
and security or otherwise. This pre- 


amble points out that “... since wars” 


begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed.” 
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This is not a theoretical or vision- 
ary consideration, for an instrument 
in the form of the World Health Or- 
ganization is in existence whereby the 
minds of men in this world may be 
to some extent safeguarded. It may 
be that this achievement, especially at 
first, will be very minute, but no mat- 
ter how minute, it is worth the effort. 
Its value is of the order of those rare 
elements for whose discovery, even in 
infinitesimal amounts, immense. time 
and expenditure have been spent. 
Any gain at all in the mental health 
of the world warrants any effort. The 
international congress will define proj- 
ects which this World Health Organ- 


ization can adopt. 


N © ONE CAN BE VERY SURE WHAT 
should constitute an effective mental 
hygiene program for the World 
Health Organization. The elimina- 
tion of syphilis, of course, would elim- 
inate the occurrence of 5 to 10 per- 
cent of the cases of psychoses (gross 
insanity), and that is immensely im- 
portant. But wars do not “begin in 
the minds” of paretic man, rumors 
about Mussolini to the contrary. 

Rather, the preamble of UNESCO 
is concerned with more subtle twists 
of the mind. It is with these that we 
need to occupy ourselves, with pre- 
judices and hostilities which by the 
average man are not recognized as ill- 
ness or signs of illness, although in 
fact they are akin to neuroses. We 
may have very limited assurance as to 
what we can do about these, but we 
can be very sure of their presence, of 
their threatening nature, and the fact 
that indolence in attacking them will 
get us nowhere. 

We can trust that even a small gain 
will free us, that much, from interna- 
tional fear and allow us to devote our 
talents to more positive things than 
defense. We can have some assur- 
ance that only by making the most of 
the potentialities within reach will we 
come within arm’s length of what is 
now beyond us. We begin to make 
these gains not by concerning our- 
selves about shortcomings in other 
countries, but by fecusing on our own 
needs here through an effort to de- 
vise a well-organized program on a 
nationwide scale for the United States. 

Those of us who are preoccupied 
with the cure and prevention of men- 
tal illness and the elevation of mental 
health are apt to talk as if mental ill 
health were the ultimate of evils. But 
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principles to be taken into 


there are worse evils. Peace of mind 
at any price, for example. There are 
downtrodden people in this world, in 
fact in this country, who accept their 
plight—perhaps because they are tired, 
or discouraged, or sick. They may 
even fight against their own emanci- 
pation. Cultural chaage even toward 
betterment tends to be resisted. The 
loss of the familiar is disturbing. 

It seems inevitable that in being 
raised out of their familiar servitude, 
people will show a greater tendency 
to neuroses, psychoses, delinquency, 
dependency, or other expressions of 
instability. But who would advise 
them to throw first class citizenship 
overboard in order to have a more 
comfortable state of subservience? 
Who, on the other hand, can ignore 
his responsibility for helping alleviate 
in every way possible their growing 
pains of emancipation and maturing 
citizenship? Thousands of Negroes 
in the United States today are show- 
ing these instabilities as they migrate 
to areas of halfhearted tolerance. Our 
obligation is to construct and activate 
a national mental health program that 
shall take their needs into account 
and make their transition less pain- 
ful. There are some foreign lands 
from which we can learn much about 
this. 

A national program need not be a 
uniform program, nor is it necessary 
or even desirable to offer an exact 
blueprint with all the de- 
tail and form of organi- 
zation necessary to carry it 
through. It is rather more 
important to focus on the 
citizen and bring into evi- 
dence his needs and the 


account in meeting them. 
In some aspects of a pro- 
gram there will be great 
variations from place to 
place. In others very little. 
The quality of personnel, 
for example, can vary only 
within narrow limits if 
work of a certain standard 
is to be carried out. On the 
other hand, differences in 
the size and population of states, in 
terrain, transportation, and density of 
population will require rather wide 
differences in administration. 


A PROGRAM SHOULD TAKE ALL NEEDS 
and differences into account. Any 
serious modern program for America 


will be a challenge and something of 
a reproach to us. The needs may be 
listed somewhat as follows: 


1. The public needs protection from 
mentally ill and defective offenders. 

2. Mentally ill and defective patients 
for whom treatment offers little promise 
need humane custodial care, both in in- 
stitutions and in the community. 

3. Patients with mental diseases need 
curative treatment and convalescent care, 
and mental defectives need training and 
protection in the institution and in the 
community. 

4. People need treatment for lesser 
mental deviations not requiring hospital 
service. These people include most of 
those with neuroses and those who are 
seriously maladjusted due to personality 
handicaps. 

5. School children and college stu- 
dents, physically ill patients, probation- 
ers of courts, and prisoners, all the cli- 
ents of non-psychiatric social agencies, 
and non-clients as well, often require 
psychiatric diagnoses, consultation, and 
advice for known or ‘suspected mental 
abnormality. 

6. The personnel of these other com- 
munity agencies need psychiatric instruc- 
tion or orientation, in order to have a 
foundation for collaboration with psy- 
chiatrists and for understanding and 
treating the simpler mental health prob- 
lems encountered in their work. 

7. The community needs psychiatric 
consultation in planning and operating 
its various services and agencies in or- 
der to insure mentally hygienic condi- 
tions in schools, recreation, industry, 
and so on, and to modify 
conditions which threaten 
mental health. 


Those who have devi- 
ated enough to require a 
psychiatrist inevitably 
point an accusing finger 
at almost every phase of 
community life; all of 
those phases must be taken 
into account in a program. 
The doctor, the social 
worker, the public health 
nurse, the minister, the 
teacher, are all involved. 
Yet members of these pro- 
fessions are given com- 
missions with little regard 
for this responsibility. Talking about 
human problems is part of the practice 
of every one of these professions— 
sometimes done skillfully on an intui- 
tive basis, otherwise bungled. Except- 
ing the social worker, all graduate 
into professional practice without in- 
sight into, and technique in, the art 

(Continued on Page 358) 
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HEALTH-Today & Tomorrow 


Surgeon General Parran .. . an Accounting 


A T HALF PAST TEN ON THE EVENING 
of November 19, 1934, thirteen 
and a half years ago, a nationwide radio 
audience tuned in for a talk on “Pub- 
lic Health Needs.” They heard music 
instead, for the most publicized radio 
talk of that year was this one that was 
never given. The health commissioner 
of New York State had included in his 
scripts the following words, to which at 
the last minute the broadcasting com- 
pany said: “No!” When the company 
asked the Commissioner to omit the 
words, he said “No!” The words were: 

“We have made no progress against 
syphilis, though its end results crowd 
our jails, our poorhouses, and our insane 
asylums. Yet there are specific methods 
of controlling tuberculosis. We need 
only to do what we know how to do, 
in order to wipe out syphilis as a public 
health problem.” 

Prudishness and fear silenced Dr. 
Thomas Parran that evening, but with- 
in twenty-four hours the unspoken 
words were everywhere. For Dr. Par- 
ran forthwith resigned from the com- 
mittee which had sponsored—and whose 
executive officer had approved—his 
broadcast, gave the story to the press, 
and contrasted the value of knowledge 
about syphilis, with “the veiled obscenity 
permitted,” he declared, “by the same 
broadcasting company in the vaudeville 
acts of certain of their commercial pro- 
grams.” 

I have a great file of clippings that 
show how American newspapers picked 
up that suppressed broadcast and made 
suppression ridiculous. A man and his 
moment had met. It wasn’t the first 
moment for that man and was far from 
the last. The way Dr. Parran handled 
that event showed the practical grasp, 
the sense for timing, and the courage 
which mark the difference between a 
technician and a leader. 

The incident typifies a career. Dr. 
Parran served three four-year terms as 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, and at the finish 
last April he was not reappointed. The 
time is, therefore, ripe to appraise his 
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record. It is a brilliant record. A brief 
article like this can only suggest—it can- 
not adequately describe—all that he ac- 
complished in the twelve years 1936-48, 
performing the daily tasks of public 
health housekeeping while at the same 
time improving the house itself. 

Thomas Parran was born in 1892 on 
a farm in southern Maryland and after 
medical school and an internship in 
Washington, started in’ the Public 
Health Service in 1916. During the 20 
years that followed, his experience was 
varied and stimulating. He worked on 
sanitation, and became acquainted with 
conditions in many different states. Op- 
portunity came in the Twenties to visit 
foreign countries and to take part in the 
fruitful work of the Health Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations. 

Called by Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to become health commis- 
sioner of New York State in 1930, his 
success in that position made it natural 
that President Roosevelt should bring 
him to Washington in 1936 to the pre- 
mier post of Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. When his term 
expired he was called quickly to a tem- 
porary mission for the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 


Fund. When this article appears he. 


will be in Geneva as one of the U. S. 
representatives to the World Health Or- 
ganization. 


D R. PARRAN’S PERSONAL FIGHT AGAINST 
syphilis is a special pride to Survey 
Graphic because in July, 1936, this mag- 


azine published a dramatic article of his 


which was a milestone of progress 
against current ignorance, indifference, 
parsimony, and fear. 

Over twenty-five years earlier, I re- 
member attending a meeting when a dis- 
tinguished New York physician started 
an organization to combat venereal dis- 


ease. What should they call it? They 


agreed that any name describing its ac- 


tual purpose was impossible, and so, 
cloaking the new baby in a veil of poly- 
syllables, they christened it “The Society 
for Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis.” 
Heavy though the obstacles Dr. Parran 
faced in 1934, he did not have to wres- 
tle against that degree of Victorianism! 


AR BARRIERS HE BENT DOWN HAVE 
been trodden flat since then. A’ few 
months ago, a women’s magazine with 
million of subscribers published his ar- 
ticle “We Could Banish Venereal Dis- 
ease in Nine Days,’ describing as 
frankly in text as in title what penicillin 
could accomplish. 

While the battle against syphilis and 
gonerrhea is still far from won, these dis- 
eases have been made medical instead 
of moral issues, and consequently great 
progress has been made in the eduga- 
tion of doctors and public, in labora- 
tories for diagnosis, and in clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment. 

At every point Dr. Parran’s leadership 
has been distinctive—in helping _ ne- 
glected rural areas, where he initiated 
first systematic attempts at syphilis con- 
trol in cooperation with the Julius Rosen- 


wald Fund; in getting federal grants to — 


aid states and localities; in administra- 
tive organization, linking in cooperative 
endeavors public agencies with private, 
federal with state and local; in research, 


in both the laboratory and the field. It 


was a physician of the Public Health 
Service, while Dr. Parran was Surgeon 
General, who demonstrated that penicil- 


lin would knock out syphilis more effec- 


tively and more rapidly than any treat- 
ment used before. 


Dr. Parran had, of course, to start — 


with the accepted sanitary and police 


functions of public health. He grasped — 
the continued need for direct, dramatic 


attack on each “next great plague to 
go” — syphilis, tuberculosis, diphtheria, 


malaria, hookworm, maternal and infant: 


mortality, and other diseases and con 


ditions for which science had revealed 
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practicable measures of either prevention 
yr control. Long before he became Sur- 
yeon General, he had also become con- 
yinced that public health work as a 
vhole must be lifted from the 
tatus of a stepchild of medicine to 
yecome a first-ranking member of the 
amily in professional and public estima- 
ion. Only thus could the personnel 
und funds be obtained to put the grow- 
ng powers of science fully to work for 
ll the people everywhere in the USA. 

It must be remembered that the U. S. 
-ublic Health Service is but slightly en- 
aged in supplying health services di- 
ectly to people. Its original work, when 
t began in 1798, was the administra- 
ion of a compulsory health insurance 
rogram established by Congress for 
eamen. It continues to operate a chain 
of hospitals for seamen and others, to 
are for lepers, and to furnish a few 
ther direct services. Its major tasks, 
\OWever, are to aid state and local serv- 
ces technically and financially; to per- 
orm research in its own National Insti- 
ute of Health; to assist research and 
ducation elsewhere by fellowships to in- 
lividuals and grants to public and pri- 
fate agencies; and to carry on many 
tandardizing and consultative functions, 
ational and international. When you 
ake typhoid or tetanus “shots,” or have 
our child immunized against diph- 
heria, you need not worry whether 
hese “biological products” are safe. 
The Service looks after that. 


_N THIS PERSPECTIVE, THE FOLLOWING 
ist of events will be significant. 


1. Promotion of .. State and. Local 
-ublic Health Services. .A year before 
Yr. Parran became. Surgeon General, 
he Social Security Act had authorized 


ystematic grants-in-aid to the states, for 


vhich there had been sporadic prece- 
lents. Steering this program between 


he pitfalls of federal dictation on the 


ne side and flabby routinism on the 
ther, Dr. Parran developed it into a 
velcomed cooperative endeavor of the 
tates and the nation. The money spent 
y the states for purposes aided by the 
ederal grants grew from $16,000,000 
2, 1935 to $52,000,000 in 1947. 

The system broadened steadily to in- 
lude important special programs as 
yell as aid to general health services. In 
938° Congress passed the VD Control 
\ct, authorizing grants to the states that 
fted the campaign against syphilis and 
onorrhea to a new level. The cancer 
rogram which was started in 1937 
s aid to research soon _ included 


assistance to the states for 
clinics and for education. 
A comprehensive anti-tu- 
berculosis program was 
established by legislation 
in 1944. Two years later, 
aid for state mental health 
programs was authorized; 
emphasizing prevention 
and early treatment. 

2. Research. Under Dr. 
Parran, the National In- 
stitute of Health became 
a blossoming agency of 
the first rank. Its physi- 
cal housing has been re- 
constituted at Bethesda, 
Maryland. Its forty million dollar clin- 
ical research center is under way. This 
page could be filled with a mere list of 
the achievements of the Institute in ad- 
vancing knowledge about infectious dis- 
ease, industrial hygiene, dental problems, 
and other fields. Its expanding grants 
to research in non-federal agencies have 
not brought federal domination. 

The National Cancer Institute was 
established in 1937, pursuing its own re: 
search and also making grants to proj- 
ects in this country and abroad. Its fel- 
lowships now run toward one hundred 
each year. The new mental health pro- 
gram will include the same policies. En- 
try into the major and urgent fields of 
dentistry and heart diseases have just 
been authorized by Congress. 

In the late Thirties, the National 
Health Survey and pioneer studies in 
hospital financing marked a new area of 
administrative research—medical care. 
The Public Health Service shared in 
the important studies appraising the na- 
tion’s needs for preventive and curative 
medicine which were reported at the 


_ National Health Conference in 1938. 


Since then have appeared significant re- 
ports on hospital needs, voluntary health 
insurance, and group medical practice. 
3. Professional Education. While the 
prime reason for the lack of local health 
departments in more than half of our 
counties is lack of money, an almost 
equally serious handicap is shortage of 
trained personnel. So Dr. Parran’s pro- 
grams of expanding local activities, 
through the states, have compelled the 


Public Health Service to become an im- | 


portant agent in promoting education 
in public health administration. Schol- 
arships and fellowships have been made 
available to new recruits to the field 
and institutions to those already em- 


ployed in it. Physicians, nurses, engin-. 


eers, and technicians have been aided to 
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get training. The new 
university schools of pub- 
lic health have thus been 
utilized and stimulatea. 

Each of the special pro- 
grams — venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, cancer, and 
mental health —has_in- 
cluded, and to an increas- 
ing degree, provision for 
training physicians and 
others. A dramatic ex- 
pansion of educational 
work took place during 
the war, when Congress 
authorized the “Cadet 
Nurse Corps,’ put the 
Public Health Service in charge of it, 
and provided funds through which 179,- 
000 young women were recruited and 
trained in schools of nursing between 
1943 and 1946. Without them the short- 
age of nurses would have been a disas- 
ter instead of merely a crisis. 
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4. Breaking New Ground. Dr. Par- 
ran came to national office when the 
country was deep in the depression and 
when new occasions were demanding 
new duties of government. Dr. Parran 
grasped many of the oportunities to 
which this situation led. The profes- 
sional heads of the immense medical- 
care program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration were senior of- 
ficers detailed to Harry Hopkins from 
the Public Health Service. The far- 
reaching medical services of the Farm 
Security Administration to dependent 
farm families had their professional 
leadership from the same source. When, 
during the war, migratory farm work- 
ers had to be brought in from Mexico 
and the West Indies, the agreements 
with these countries specified that medi- 
cal care was to be provided for them. 
The same sort of fruitful cooperation 
was worked out between the Public 
Health Service and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The postwar Congress has liquidated 
most of these programs, but they trained 
a body of physicians and laymen, in- 
side and outside of the Public Health 
Service, in the administration of medi- 
cal care; and they strengthened new 
concepts of public health work which 
go far beyond the traditional functions 
of sanitation, control of communicable 
diseases, vital statistics, and health edu- 
cation. 

The Hill-Burton Act of 1946 moved 
the Public Health Service still farther 
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LETTERS and LIFE 


“The letter killeth but the Spirit maketh alive” | 


HE BOOK ENTITLED “CoLLEGE ReEap- 
Tks, and Religion,’ sponsored by 
the Edward W. Hazen Foundation and 
the Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation (Yale University Press. $5), re 
ports on a detailed and comprehensive 
study of textual material assigned as re- 
quired student reading in many of our 
representative colleges. The evidence is 
presented both by summary and by long 
quotations. This is, in fact, an inquiry 
into the part in college studies today 
which is held by religion. 

I read the report with vivid interest, 
and a great deal of dismay—for the con- 
dition it revealed seemed to me both 
disastrous and unrealistic. This condi- 
tion is nothing less than the apparently 
complete secularization of required col- 
lege reading material in the most repre- 
sentative departments of study. 

Youth needs must accept what it is 
taught; only maturity can winnow 
truth from falsehood, accept and re- 
ject, and if the teaching of youth leads 
it astray, the elders are responsible, not 
the youngsters. If this misleading 
teaching is widespread in American col- 
leges, and if we think it is disastrous 
and dangerous, and unfair to youth, it 
behooves the parents who are vitally in- 
volved in the results of such a seculari- 
zation of knowledge upon each young 
person, and upon the colleges of the fu- 
ture, to take immediate and efficient 
steps to bring about a change in the 
required curriculum of college learning. 

In the presentation of knowledge, as 
demonstrated in the book “College 
Reading and Religion” the case for re- 
ligion is prejudged. Youth is not given 
a just and fair knowledge of facts. 

Only by a complete withdrawal of the 
values created by religion, the wonder 
and beauty of its saintly lives, the slow 
emergence oi its way of life as a prac- 
tical possibility. in human living, the 
creation of its cathedrals, its church mu- 
sic, its mystical liturgy, can anyone see 
what the world would be without re- 
ligion. In the past, religion has been so 
inextricably linked with education that 
an education was not possible without 
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an education in religion, so that the edu- 
cated people of the past had a sense of 
some other way of life than the one 
visible in the world about them. Re- 
ligion was not a separate entity, cut off 
from daily living and entrusted to con- 
secrated custodians, but a sense of the 
life of the spirit interfusing and con- 
trolling the life of nature, and of the 
human world. A divine mandate was 
upon each educated person to partake 
of this life, and to follow this Way. 


je CHANGE IN THE CONTENT OF ED- 
ucation which shuts out religion, and de- 
nies its reality, not only cuts off the stu- 
dent from its by-products in our west- 
ern civilization, his understanding and 
appreciation of the movements of his- 
tory, the monastic age, the Crusades, 
the Rise of Protestantism, but is also an 
education bereft of the very essence of 
life, unfitting the student for high liv- 
ing and thinking. The essence of re- 
ligion (“The letter killeth but the Spirit 
maketh alive”) is withdrawn from all 
secular learning, and leaves the individ- 
ual, the single human person, stranded 
in civilization, surrounded by a mul- 
tiplicity of electrical gadgets with an un- 
exploded bomb in his hand. 

In the text books scrutinized in “Col- 
lege Reading and Religion” it would 
seem as if some curious filter had been 
used by one department of study after 
another, to reject the teaching dealing 
with religion. Even in the departments 
of philosophy and- psychology, where, it 
would seem, the study could not be con- 
ducted at all without the presence of 
the Soul and Mind of Man, it has been 
possible so to diminish his stature as to 
make him appear a mere animated 
gadget of the evolving centuries rather 
than an individual with the power of 


choice between good and evil, outlast-> 


ing the human generations. In the 
books assigned, the stature of man is 


diminished till the sense of worthless- 


ness, of uselessness, so prevalent in the 


Solitieal situation, invades the personal 


realm as well. 
_ And if the student turns to the study 


feeling | 
these _ 
: 


of art, of music, of literature, 
in his heart confident that in 
branches of his college life the wonder 
of truth and beauty of the world, of its 
history, will shine down upon him, 
there, too, with religion incredibly 
sucked away, he finds a record of mod- 
ern materialism. i 

And the student, who had come to 
college as a freshman with the hidden 
apprehension of the closeness of the di- 
vine, that lies in each youth, graduates 
cynical, sophisticated, disappointed, find- 
ing in his own instincts the only guide 
for his human satisfactions, in his own 
personal ambition the only guide for his 
public life. He steps out into the tur- 
moil of the present globe unfortified by 
a belief in anything higher or better. 


“| CHANGE HAS NOT BEEN BROUGHT 
about by loud bombardment of dis- 
cussion and polemic, but by a subtle but 
continuous rain of words, apparently of 
high moment, careful, materialistic, 
scientific words, marshaled by trained 
and disciplined minds, prepared in the — 
text books of required reading given to 
the college students. Not only must he ~ 
find religion for himself, find its art and | 
beauty and truth in the history of the 
world, but he must also set himself 
against the insidious power of the 
printed words prescribed for him as re- 
quired reading by his professors. 

Such an education may prepare a stu- 
dent for warfare, for bombing, for fly- 
ing, for a business career, but such an — 
education does not prepare him to take 
his part in redeeming the present world. 
The despair of irreligion permeates his 
thinking and acting. 

A perusal of the book “College Read- — 
ing and Religion” compiled so carefully, 
and with such meticulous justice by the 
eminent authors from the lists of re- 
quired reading at the various colleges, — 
cannot fail to hold the attention and to 
startle and warn the reader as to the 
imminent dangers confronting the mod-. 
ern college student when he submits 
himself to the necessities of his ape 
college reading. 


A MASK FOR PRIVILEGE: ANTI- 
SEMITISM IN AMERICA, by Carey 
McWilliams, Little, Brown, $2.75, 


Basil N. Bass 


= BOOK IS A PARTICULARLY WELL 
documented examination of that most 
baffling of all social diseases, anti- 
Semitism in the USA. Mr. McWil- 
liams is exceptionally equipped by train- 
ing and occupation for the job he has 
set himself. He is a lawyer, served for 
four years as California commissioner of 
immigration and housing (1939-1943), 
and is a distinguished writer on minor- 
ity and other social problems. 

AntiSemitism was unknown in this 
country until after the 
Civil War. Its first pub- 
lic manifestation attracted 
attention in 1877. A 
wealthy Jew was barred 
from one of the better 
hostels in Saratoga 
Springs, New York, that 
fashionable spa which 
still magnetizes follow- 
ers of the track. From 
that incident right down 
to now, Mr. McWilliams 
traces the shameful and 
degrading myth (the 
basis for the disease be- 
ing completely mythical) 
and shows how it has at last permeated 
our entire culture, tinctured the behavior 
of our people on all social and economic 
levels. He makes a strong and persuas- 
ive case for his thesis that anti-Semitism, 
more virulent during depressions, is “a 
mask for privilege,’ an instrument 
crudely but effectively employed to bol- 
ster the economic status quo of the pow- 
erful industrialbanker group which 
dominates American life today. 

Contrary to the anti-Semitic myth, 
Jews play an insignificant part in both 
investment and commercial banking in 
the United States, although they do con- 
trol three investment banking houses in 
New York. The same thing is true in 
the stock exchanges across the country 
and in insurance, except as salesmen to 
Jewish clientele. They are excluded 
from heavy industry, nor are they in 
transportation, power and light, tele- 
phone and telegraph, or railroading. 
They have a footing in light industries 
and merchandising, and do all right in 
the amusement field where discrimina- 
tion néver has cut much ice. 

As a consequence, they have long 
turned to the “free professions” but now 
find the quota system excluding them 
from private schools and universities. 
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When it comes to the professional level, 
particularly medicine, law, and engi- 
meering, the system becomes really 
tough. That the Jews are generally ex- 
cluded from Greek letter fraternities is 
a matter of common knowledge; but 
on many campuses they have set up 
their own.  Systemifitically excluded 
from clubs and resort ‘hotels, they have 
duplicated these facilities. 

All of this adds up to the schizoid 


character of our culture, or “the bogus | 


counter tradition that has developed in 
the United States.’ But Mr. 


liams is not one simply to write a 
treatise on a subject and let it go at 
that. 


He devotes a long chapter to 
what can be done legally 


crimination. The 
report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil 


his recommendations. 

Of course, there is no 
way of eliminating preju- 
dice except through 
education and a healthy 
society “in which the so- 
cial side of man’s nature 
can find adequate satisfac- 
tions. It is only in such a 
society that prejudice can 
be said to have a personal and social 
function.” It is only the mediocre and 
inadequate man who must find a scape- 
goat, and such~men for the most part 
are only found in a sick society. 

The book is clearly written, even-tem- 
pered, and obviously authoritative. It 
is a “must” for those who still hanker 
for American democracy, old style. 


ALASKA NOW, by Herbert H. Hilscher. 


Little, Brown, $3. 
Richard L. Neuberger 


Booxs ABOUT ALASKA HAVE BEEN A 
dime a dozen since the foggy morn- 
ing in 1942 when Japanese troops 
slogged ashore at Attu and Kiska. Some 
of these books have been overly melo- 
dramatic, most of them have neglected 
to mention Alaska’s basic problems. 
Neither criticism applies to “Alaska 
Now.” Hubert Hilscher, a journalist 


whose home is in Fairbanks, has writ- 


ten one of the best books about Alaska 
to be published in recent years. 

Every member of Congress should 
read Mr. Hilscher’s analysis of the way 
Alaska has been retarded by the can- 
nery, steamship, and mining lobbies. He 
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graceful pattern of dis- | 
recent 


Rights contains many of | 


| Labor and Management 
should read— 


UNION-MANAGEMENT 
CO-OPERATION 


by Kurt Braun 


SY Business men, labor 
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officials, would do well 
to study this valuable 
presentation. 


—N. Y. Times 


+ A very important and 
suggestive book — 
recommended both to 
management and to 


union leaders. 
—Printer's Ink 


se A meaty, sober and au- 
thoritative study. 


—Survey 


Compact, scholarly, in- 
teresting — a valuable 
case study. 


—Management Review 


Executives may wisely 
spend their time ac- 
quainting themselves 
with this valuable con- 


tribution. 


—Credit & Financial 
Management 


Price, $3.00 


Brookings Institution 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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is the first writer to expose Bill Arnold, 
the shrewd lobbyist for the salmon 
packers, who has kept their Alaskan 
taxes practically neglible despite huge 
profits from this harvest of the sea. 
Writes Mr. Hilscher: “If you are a 
miner, owning 10 acres or 10,000 acres 
of rich gold land, you don’t pay a dime 
in taxes on that property. If you are 
a salmon canner with $10,000,000 in- 
vested in fishing boats, fish traps, can- 
neries, warehouses, and machinery, you 
don’t pay a red cent of property tax to 
the Territory.” 

Why have these facts not been made 
known before? Unfortunately not all 
Alaskan journalists are as courageous as 
Herbert Hilscher. Many of them are 
sycophants, serving the people who have 
looted and despoiled our vast domain in 
the North. This servility to the corpor- 
ations often reaches an unbelievable ex- 
treme. Recently the University of Wash- 
ington released a treatise on Alaskan 
food prices by a professor, who claimed 
that steamship rates were no important 
factor in Alaskan living costs. The uni- 
versity overlooked one minor item. It 
forgot to tell the public that the profes- 
sor was hired by Alaska Steamship 
Company to prepare the “study” re- 
leased under the university’s imprint! 

Herbert Hilscher does not operate 
that way when he writes about Alaska. 
This is why I think every person who 
has anything to do with Alaska, 
whether in public life or private indus- 
try should read, and take to heart, 
“Alaska Now.” 


OUR PARTNERSHIP, by Beatrice Webb. 
Longmans, $5. 


Bruno Lasker 


On: OF THE MOST CREATIVE PERIODS 
in modern history is known, with the 
cynicism which now prevails, as the 
“gay nineties” and the “mauve decade.” 
Actually, the time between Gladstone’s 
last cabinet and Lloyd George’s health 
and unemployment insurance acts—to 
take in the two decades covered by this 
book—saw an immense impetus to so- 
cial thinking on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

This second and, unfortunately, last 
volume of Beatrice Webb’s autobiog- 
raphy tells of the first twenty years of 
her married life. Through its pages 
walk Balfour and Haldane, Bernard 
Shaw, Bertrand Russell, H. G. Wells, 
William Jennings Bryan, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the aging Herbert Spencer, the 
Chamberlains, and the Asquiths, with 
scores of other illustrious figures of that 
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era. Yet, outside a relatively small 
circle, Sydney Webb and his wife were 
not popular. Though they knew every- 
body, and though they influenced Eng- 
lish society at that time more than any 
other two persons, they preserved the 
austerity of a life devoted to a single 
cause. 

Beatrice one day explained that cause 
to Winston Churchill: “What we want 
is to change the mind of the people 
with regard to the facts of destitution, 
to make them feel the infamy of it and 
the possibility of avoiding it.’ They 
worked through those years on the now 
classical studies of trade unionism, the 
history of the poor law, and local gov- 
ernment. 

Largely because of the Webbs, the 
London County Council became the 
most progressive metropolitan adminis- 
tration anywhere; the London School of 
Economics was founded, and the Uni- 
versity of London became the model of 
a modern municipal institution of learn- 
ing. From their work on the famous 
minority report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission they passed, for the first time, 
over into a strenuous career of a propa- 
ganda of defiance against the tradition 
that it is the poor who must be punished 
for the crime of poverty. 

Not the unusual accomplishments of 
the Webbs during those twenty years, 
nor the intimate glimpses of many well- 
known people, make this book memor- 
able. Its greatest documentary value 
lies in its artless description of an al- 
most perfectly happy marriage between 
two intellectuals who differed greatly in 
temperament and attitude. It is artless 
because most of it is simply transcribed 
from Mrs. Webb’s diary. Sidney, the 
extrovert, always able to take a de- 
tached view, sought as a counselor by 
high and low, preferred whenever he 
could to affect the course of affairs 
through others. Beatrice, pious and sen- 
sitive to aesthetic values, often lay sleep- 
less in worry over~personal relations and 
responsibilities. Together the pair made 
history. 

One gathers that they were happy, as 
collectors are happy when they find the 
missing plate to complete their Spode 
dinner set. For months they would 
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probe every available bit of evidence to 
find the answer to a disputed aspect of 
early sanitary reforms or a practical 
technique for circumventing a Parlia- 
mentary impasse. They were happy be 
cause they never let go of the cause that 
had brought them together. 

This, then, is an entertaining book, 
dealing with an interesting time and in- 
teresting people; but it is also an inspir- 
ing book—well worth putting into the 
hands of young people in these days 
when an extreme individualism once 
again is luring so many into a sterile 
preoccupation with themselves. 


THE LABOR LEADER, by Eli Ginzberg. 
Macmillan. $3. 


Victor Riesel 


Sess AFTER WALTER REUTHER'’S 
right side was bloodied by a would-be 
killer’s shotgun blast, the conservative 
New York Herald Tribune referred 
editorially to the young and crusading 
automobile union chief as “an outstand- 
ing example of the modern labor ex- 
ecutive . . . quite different from the old 
line labor leaders familiar in the past.” 

The Tribune’s images, it seems to me, 
are what Professor Ginzberg attempted 
to X-ray in his study of “The Labor 
Leader.” If done right, it’s well worth 
doing. : 

What makes one old line union of 
ficial, like the cap makers’ Max Zaritsky 
or the ladies garment workers’ David 
Dubinsky, a tough labor executive, but 
an idealist at the same time? 

What makes John L. Lewis a legend, 
an iron man, a supposedly great leader 
of the miners—but yet one who, on 
close examination of the United Mine 
Workers history, is disclosed as an un- 
successful union official? Unsuccessful 
and undemocratic because he still de- 
prives some 200,000 of his followers of 
the right to vote for their national 
officers. 

What rockets a little Chicago Italian 
into one of the most successful labor 
leaders? (I mean Jimmie Petrillo.) Why. 
are some union officials veritable goons 
who build privately owned night clubs 
with union funds, and why are others. 
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like the sailors’ Harry Lundeberg, al- 
most aesthetically self-sacrificing? 

Eli Ginzberg tackles the toughest 
problem of our contemporary industrial 
life. But he tackles it at a strange, im- 
personal angle. He analyzes a handful 
of “old line” AFL unions uncharacteris- 
cic of American labor. 

He attempts to discover what makes 
labor tick—by analyzing the executive 
boards, the length of time spent in of- 
fice by a handful of men, and the rou- 
tine handling of funds by these unions, 
which range from the dressmakers to 
a tiny seamen’s which no longer exists. 

He misses his objective because he 
moves in uncritically. He is still arguing 
the virtue of trade unionism at a mo- 
ment when virtue is taken for granted 
and the intellectual and liberal com- 
munities should be discussing what their 
relationship should be to the powerful 
men that virtue has built. 

Result is that Mr. Ginzberg, after an- 
alyzing the qualities of leadership, tells 
us how long some of our current labor 
men have held that leadership, but does 
not tell us how they won power. With- 
out that there can be no understanding 
of the American Labor Leader. 

Lewis won power through ruthless 
and sometimes violent assault on the 
opposition. Dubinsky and Sidney Hill- 
man won power by springing out of 
the Socialist and social welfare move- 
ments and giving liberal leadership to 
a type of working man who was basic- 
ally an Old World Socialist. Others, 
such as Dan Tobin in the Teamsters, 
hold power because they are expert 
machine politicians. — 

Once you tell their case histories, you 
<an then throw whole groups of lead- 
ers into categories which almost auto- 
matically set themselves up. 


This author seems to feel that the 


only unions worth studying are those 
_which have a long enough history to 
give a sense of continuity. Inherent in 
this concept is, of course, the caution of 
a scholar. But its effect is the spotlight- 
ing of the minuscule and neglect of new 
and labor history creating CIO unions. 
The book’s only excursion into the 
real world of present-day labor fact is 
a long essay entitled the Parkinson 


story, which recreates the campaign of | 


a fictional “Pottery Workers Organizing 
Committee” in a Pennsylvania mill town 
in the 1930’s. The case history has an 
authentic ring. 

Otherwise, Mr. Ginzberg has written 
a pleasant little essay. But I'd still like 
to learn something gba “The Labor 
- Leader.” 


| 
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of talking things over with a client— 
interviewing, if you will. 

The development of an intelligent 
skill in the art of interviewing is 
worth far more than preparation for 
the practice of interviewing. Inter- 
viewing demands so much _ under- 
standing of the dynamics of human 
behavior that once it is mastered al- 
most limitless vistas are opened up to 
complete the individual’s professional 
equipment. 

Viewed from another angle, a men- 
tal hygiene program has values that 
stretch all the way from the grass 
roots to the full scope of the world 
itself and it carries its participants over 
the full range. Research and experi- 
ment, which must be parts of such 
a program, are international in their 
implications. Discoveries are applic- 
able to mankind generally. The pre- 
paration of professional personnel is 
national in its significance, since com- 
petition for the personnel tends to be 
nationwide. The establishment of 
comprehensive service in public psy- 
chiatry — comprehensive enough to 
meet the needs outlined above — is 
usually organized and often confined 
within a state. Adjacent to a highly 
developed state where citizens have 
the advantage of the best it often hap- 
pens that there is another whose citi- 
zens have very mediocre service. 

A program of public psychiatry 
comprehensive enough to meet all 
needs is revolutionary. It is. not a 
matter of developing a good hospital 
and then going on to add the other 
services beyond the hospital. “The 
other , services” are needed to raise 
_ the level of work within the hospital, 
to make the hospital encompass the 
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whole life of the patient, both to un- 
derstand him today and help him 
meet the tomorrow, and because com- 
petent staff cannot be attracted by the 
lower level and the narrower concept 
of institutional psychiatry. 

This is not just choosiness. This 
breadth is an element of competence. 
It means that the doctor serving the 
patient in the hospital must know his 
community better than he knows it 
today—its cultural (national) back- 
ground, its traditions, its churches, 
its industries, and how these have in- 
fluenced his patient. The doctor must 
know how these can be used to the 
patient’s advantage—and actually use 
them. To do this he must be part 
of the life of that community more 
than he now is—and more effectively 
if he is the psychiatrist for a 25,000 


Man vs. malaria and vice 


been no evidence that the virulent 
types of malaria brought home by 
some veterans have spread to the rest 
of the population. 

The credit for this good showing 
goes largely to the USPHS Malarial 
Control Program which in the latter 
years of the war determined that the 
protection of servicemen from civilian 
malaria should become secondary to 
the protection of civilians from for- 
eign bred malaria. One aspect of this 
involved the DDT spraying of ma- 
laria wards in army and veterans hos- 
pitals, so that mosquitoes, possibly in- 


fected by feeding on sick patients,~ 


would die on the walls during their 
after-dinner nap. For the past three 
years, the USPHS has also been 


working with state health depart- 


ments in the DDT treatment of all 
homes in counties where the malaria 


population than if he is one of ten 
for a 250,000 population. 

This is revolutionary, and it will be 
resisted with all the force of a hun- 
dred years of tradition, many vested 
interests, higher costs, and larger in- 
vestment in institutions. For that 
reason it is better strategy to concen- 
trate on the most hopeful, most ad- 
vanced places as demonstrations of 
what can be done and let their suc- 
cess speak for the revolution. 

This is revolutionary for the com- 
munity, as well as for public psy- 
chiatry, because it blocks the simple 
expedient of “putting people away” 
and places upon each agency a re- 
sponsibility in mental hygiene. There 
is no alternative except stasis. 

If in presenting ourselves to the 
world through this International Con- 
gress, aS a progressive nation, we are 
forced to show the world that we 
can assess our defects as a prelude to 
correcting them, if we are forced to 
go further and present plans for cor- 
recting them, if then to save face— 
or for better reasons—we take steps 
to put these plans into effect, the 
costs of the congress will have been 
small indeed. World peace and interna- 
tional harmony loom up as more im- 
portant than these local gains, but the 
contrast is unreal. Putting our own 
home—our own minds—in order is 
not only more appealing at the grags 
roots, but it is the stuff out of which 
world peace is made. 


versa 


(from page 341) 
death rate is 5 or more per 100,000. 
No matter how low the rate sinks 
in this country, there is always the 
danger of upsurge caused by the in- 
troduction of new varieties of an- 
opheles from abroad. When airplanes 
can encircle the globe in sixty hours, 
the opportunities for insects to 
travel and resettle in a new land are 
unprecedented. To deter them from 
such peregrinations would be easy if 
airport officials in every country ~ 
would see that each plane about to 
fly across national boundaries were 
sprayed with an insecticide. But such 
a practice requires international agree- 
ment. A proposal to this effect is 
now before the World Health Assem- 
bly and may soon be adopted as an 
international convention. 
The international aspects of malaria” 
control, however, involve far more 
than keeping mosquitoes away from 
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reign shores. Our State Depart- 
ent realized this when it invited the 
ourth International Congress on 
ropical Medicine and Malaria to 
eet in Washington last May so that 
yecialists from all over the world 
yuld get caught up on the wartime 
id postwar developments in epi- 
emic diseases. The Food and Agri- 
itural Organization of the United 
lations realized this when it asked 
lvice of the Interim Commission of 
1¢ World Health Organization on 
ow to develop irrigation projects in 
ie Middle East without increasing 
losquito breeding. The Interim 
ommission realized this too, when 
set up an Expert Committee on 
falaria and mapped a program for 
VHO which will involve research in 
arious aspects of the disease, the 
aining of malariologists, the provis- 
m of consultation to governments 
eeding advice on malaria control 
rograms, and the carrying out of 
emonstration projects. 
All this recognition of the impor- 
ince of malaria as a world problem 
vay be a sign of a growing aware- 
ess that the welfare of people any- 
there in the world affects the welfare 
f the world as a whole. Raymond 
. Fosdick, retiring director of the 
ockefeller Foundation, must have 
‘It this when he wrote in the intro- 
uction to a recent book on malaria*: 
“For better or for worse we find 
urselves in an era in whach our only 
ope of survival lies in collaboration 
cross boundary lines. The fight 
gainst malaria, therefore, becomes a 
lying point of unity, a cohesive 
ctor in building a new world.” 


* “Malariology,”’ by Paul F. Russell, Luther S. 
Test and Reginald D. Manwell. W. B. Saun- 
srs Company. = 


Dr. Parran 
(from page 353) 


1 the same direction, requiring as it 
oes that the service administer grants 
x the construction of needed hospitals 
ad health centers, approve the surveys 
ad appraisals of hospital needs made 
y the states, and finally pass upon the 
dividual projects. The service has 
ready made distinctive contributions to 
ie regional planning of hospitals. 

When President. Truman made na- 
onal health insurance the central fea- 
ire of his national health program in 
45, all government officials concerned 
if health had to face the determined 
»position of organized medicine, if 
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Portuguese, Italian, French, German, Rus- 


e sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 


tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Se: 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. : : 


“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “Powhatan” 


handmade Indian clay smoking pipe, replica 

origimal Virginia antique. Long reed stem 

combined with porous clay bow! saturated 

with hye honey, before yalning gives delightful 

smoking enjoyment. Postage prepaid. PAMP- 
_ LIN PIPE CO., Box 100, Richmond, Vir- 
_ ginia. 4 ane 


~*~ RESORT ! 
— —= ~ : 


CAPE COD “personalized” vacation, profes- 
hei woman's home, superb food. Transpor- 
ta ion if desired. Box 144, Dennisport, Mass. 
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PLOYMENT AGENCY 


nd for free book. State if G.I. | 


they publicly endorsed the President’s 
policy. Since he accepted this challenge, 
| without aggression but with courage. Dr. 
| Parran suffered attack in consequence. 
| Last autumn he presented to the Asso- 
| ciation of American Medical Colleges 
| the results of Public Health Service 
studies, demonstrating the need for 
training many more physicians beyond 
the present enrollment of our medical 
schools. Attacks upon his conclusions 
by officers of the American Medical As- 
sociation did not deter him. 

He said to me some years ago: “I’m 
fundamentally a conservative.” I re- 
«plied that he was only half correct 
about himself. He has made clear, 
against the traditionalists of public 
health, that preventive and curative 
medicine must go together if either is 
to be at its best. His potentially fruitful 
internal reorganization of the Public 
Health Service might have been more 
effective if he had been forthright in ap- 
pointing fresh minds to deal with new 
ideas. Here and elsewhere he has tem- 
pered the urgency of the reformer with 
the patience of the administrator. One 
secret of his leadership is an exceptional 
personal disinterestedness. His objec- 
tive has been his task. When just after 
his term ended last spring, a group of 
friends wanted to arrange a public din- 
nerfi he cut off the proposal with a 
blunt:—“Too much like a wake!” 

He has not made sufficiently clear, 
to the man in the street and the 
farmer behind the tractor, that the pub- 
lic health is the people’s business, so as 
to mobilize behind national health lead- 
ership a vast popular support. 

By action rather than words, he nev- 
ertheless took steps to lay the founda- 
tion for such support. He found the 
Public Health Service a congeries of un- 
even divisions and sections, with a fine 
‘non-political tradition, somewhat in- 
grown. He left a unified organization, 
stronger in performance, vastly enlarged 
in range, more fully rooted in  scien- 
tific, congressional, and popular esteem 
as a nonpartisan professional body. In 
1936, the appropriations made by Con- 


amounted to $14,636,567. For 1948 the 
total (not counting $60,000,000 of con- 
tract authorizations 

over nine times as much. 


— A! * -_— 
| For himself, Dr. Parran has main- 
entist as well 
idvisor. For |_ 


tained the status of a s 


gress for the Public Health Service 


) was $132,417,700, | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ganization desired by young man, 2/, marrie 
Some experience with group work, | Five yea 
previous experience in administration. Exes 
lent references furnished. 8791 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION desired 1 
man. 42, married, M.A. in social scienc 
Social worker 20 years; progressively ca 
worker, parole officer, home relief admini 
trator, research director, hospital survey a1 
fund campaign director. 8768 Survey. 


POSITION WANTED on administrative lev 
of local or state family-child welfare progra 
or community organization services. 19 yea 
experience as case worker; executive of pu 
lic assistance agency, private fami agen 
and council of social agencies; field consul 
ant in welfare services and intercultural rel 
tions, national agency. Limited experience | 
fund raising. Mature married man. Gradua 
work completed. 8776 Survey. 


ADMINISTRATIVE position with Jewish 


CHILDREN’S HOME director or possib! 
boys’ cottage supervisor has B.S. 8774 Surve; 


HARVARD graduate (dégree in Education 
Jewish, 50, single, desires position as Supe 
intendent of Home for Boys. 8777 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: woman, graduate Un 
versity of Wisconsin. Experience: teachings 
publicity, and fund raising; good speaker. A 
2 years field representative—sales promotio1 
tending Institute on Race Relations at Fis 
University this summer, Available middle « 
August or September preferably. 8773 Survey; 


PSYCHIATRIC CASEWORKER, New Yor 
School graduate, married, male, mature. Clin 
cal experience. Excellent references. Ne 

_ York City and vicinity. 8782 Survey. | 


RECREATIONAL TEACHER, crafts, sport: 
dramatics, housefather, experienced counsello: 
Available September. Mature, reference: 
8785 Survey. “ 

3 


PSYCHIATRIC AID with professional ial 
ing and hospital experience desires positio 
in congenial situation. No objection to - 


References. 8786 Survey. - 


TIVE ASSISTANT, SOCIAL RESEARC 
DIRECTOR. Man, M.A. in sociology ph 
Ph.D. requirements, minor in Far EK; 
studies; case work and community organi 
tion experience. Highly qualified as coll 
instructor, director of social research pro 
student guidance, administrative assis 
References. 8787 Survey. 


‘COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR, Pe 


CASEWORKER, male, college graduate, 
ciology major, three years social work exp 
ence, 22 credits New York School of So 
Work, part time position New York a1 
8731 ‘Suryey. (>< ; 


EXECUTIVE (Male), desires position 
Progressive agency. Eight years ex 
administration, fund raising, public 
Twelve years group work program, 
immediately. 8790 Survey. 


XECUTIVE (woman), 
twenty-five years experienc 
in the Family Welfare, | 


E 


WORKERS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Open for professionally trained and ex- 


perienced executive director. Duties in- 
clude administration and supervision of 
staff. Community Chest Agency. Posi- 
tion available January 1, 1949. Write 
Harry R. Gosling, Family Service Asso- 
ciation of Utica, 157 Genesee Street, 
Utica 2, New York.: 


CASEWORKER, Female, graduate of accred- 
ited school of social work, for family case- 
work with Jewish agency. Good salary. Op- 
portunity for some community organization. 
Write fully concerning qualifications to Jewish 
Welfare Service, 18 South Stockton Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally qualified; super- 
vision of three workers; some intake; start- 
ing salary $3,600. Case worker for adoption 
work $3,000. Professional staff of ten workers. 
Organization maintains full time psychological 
clinic. New Jersey Children’s Home Society, 
471 Parkway Avenue, Trenton 8, N. J 


SS 


WORKERS WANTED 


Ee 


OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker for one 


of the most important positions in California; 
duties consist of directing several clinics. 
(b) Director of social service organization 
serving three hospitals; staff includes seven 
medical, two psychiatric social workers; large 
city, outside Continesital United States; 
$5400; seven years’ €xpefience including five 
In supervisory capacity required. (c) Medical 
social worker to direct department large 
teaching hospital; will be given responsibility 
of organizing department, selecting staff of 
ten medical social workers and, also, clerical 
staff; duties include administration of de- 
partment, teaching medical students and work- 
ing closely with university school of social 
workers ; department serves new _ psychoso- 
matic clinic; challenging opportunity; $4200. 
SG6-1 The Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, 
Director) Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR profes- 


sionally qualified, for agency caring for chil- 
dren in foster homes and in cottage type in- 
stitution. Workers needed for foster home and 
adoption work and for direct work with emo- 
tionally disturbed children in cottages under 
psychiatric consultation; also experienced 
worker to supervise part time. Write The 


| 


CASEWORKERS for 


SS 


WORKERS WANTED 


y E national agency with 
multiple service program for adjustment of 
foreign born in U. S.; M. S. degree re- 
quired; salary range $2950-$4175; appoint- 


ment within range, depending on experience. 
Promotion opportunities. Knowledge of Ger- 
man or Yiddish desirable. Write or telephone 
United Service for New Americans, Inc., 15 


Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. CO 7-9700. 


SS 


NEW JERSEY RED CROSS CHAPTER serv- 


ing six communities of 175,000, ten minutes 
from Times Square, has immediate challenging 
opening for Home Service Secretary with pro- 
fessional education and experience, Admin- 
ister and expand program, supervise paid and 
volunteer workers and handle small select 
caseload. Adequate salary and personnel prac- 
tices. Send full qualifications to 8779 Survey. 


a 


SAN _ FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 


SERVICE HAS OPENING FOR PROFES.- 
SIONALLY QUALIFIED SUPERVISOR 
IN CHILDREN’S DIVISION (SALARY 
$3708-$3924) AND CASE WORKERS IN 
FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S DIVISIONS 
$2700-$3924). APPLY TO GENERAL DI- 
RECTOR, 995 MARKET STREET, SAN 


Children’s Center, 1400 Whitney Avenue, FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 
WANTED: Psychiatric Social Worker for new- New Haven 14, Conn. 
ly eeblished Gills culdanee pee! ue 
outstanding sychoanalyst as director. in- . » : CASEWORKER—Professionally trained worker 
usual opportunity. Offering $4,000. Child eee ah ae cen wanted for Jewish Agency in large eastern 
Guidance Center of Lackawanna County, sti hna Weateh multiple functioning agency city. Present salary range of $2400 to $3400. 
Scranton, Pa, in New York City. 8784 Survey Starting salary will depend upon qualifica- 
‘ tions and experience. 8770 Survey. 
CASEWORKER (for progressive, expanding TWO CASEWORKERS in the Child Welfare 


Department. Private Catholic family-children’s 
agency. Minimum one year’s graduate work, 
two years preferable. Salary $2,472-$3,096. 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


children’s agency. Excellent supervision. One 
year’s training, plus experience. Write Rothe 
Hilger, Children’s Aid Society, Denver, 
Colorado. 


GROUP WORKER, Master’s Degree, as Pro- 
gram Director small secular Neighborhood 
House. Woman preferred. State Salary de- 
sired. Skyline Community Center, 743 Osage 
Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas. 


CASEWORKER ffor state wide New England 
agency caring for unmarried mothers. Also 
give adoption service. Training or experience 
desirable. Salary dependent on qualifications. 


EXECUTIVE: Opening in non-sectarian child 
care institution for experienced person with 
two years graduate training. Duties include 
administration, supervision of staff and case- 


CASE SUPERVISOR: Male or female. Mini- 
mum requirements include MSS from accred- 
ited school with previous supervisory experi- 


Car required. Residence if desired. 8783 work. A Community Chest Agency. Write ence in agency handling family or children’s 
Survey. Personnel Committee, Lincoln Home for casework program. Salary up to $4,200, Chal- 
Children, 4368 Lincoln Avenue, Oakland 2, lenging opportunity. Family & Children’s 
Calif, Service, 602 South Cheyenne, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 


NEW JERSEY RED CROSS CHAPTER, ten 
minutes Times Square, has immediate opening 
for Home Service Case Worker with profes- 
sional education and experience. Adequate 
salary and personnel practices. Send details 
to 8780 Survey. 


HIGHLY desirable community organization po- 
sition working intimately with Negro people ; 
in progressive Southern city, population 100,- 
000. Position being created to carry out con- 
structive inter-racial program for betterment 
of community relations based upon study 
made by national organization. Excellent op- 
portunity with substantial local support. State 


- ? 1 f : 
ee and salary expected. 8778 Sur SEVERAL VACANCIES in a newly merged 


Jewish Family and Children’s Agency for 
graduate caseworkers with family or child 
welfare background. Salary range $2,400 to 
$3,700, according to experience. Opportunity 


CASE WORKER for progressive, expanding 
family agency. Excellent supervision. Op- 
portunities for community work. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Write John W. 
Anderson, Executive Secretary, 411 Walnut 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 


CASEWORKER: Immediate opening for pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced case- 
worker. Duties include limited caseload, in- 
take, and beginning supervision. Salary range 
$2,880-$3,000. Write Topeka Provident Asso- 
ciation, Topeka, Kansas, ; 


CASE WORKER—with M.S.S. or one year in 


i for supervision. Apply to Mr. Jacob Little 
graduate school plus experience, Excellent D 5 ) : le, 
working conditions. Salary according to quali- Executive Director, United Jewish Social 
fications and experience. 8664 Survey. See ee he 91 Vine Street, Hartford, 

onnecticut. 


GROUP WORKER: Male or Female. Gradu- 
ate training. Experience preferable but not 
essential. Work includes all areas of program, 
shared responsibility for supervision of vol- 
unteers and students, Write fully concerning 
qualifications. Hull-House. 800 South Hal- 
stead Street, Chicago; Illinois. 


CASEWORKER — Child Welfare Department 
of Jewish Family and Children’s Agency has 
opening for professionally trained and experi- 
enced worker. Present salary range $2400 to 
$3400 depending upon experience. This is in 
the process of revision. Responsibilities in- 
clude student supervision and special assign- 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. With ments. 8769 Survey. 
group work training and/or experience. In- 
stitution for court committed delinquent white 
girls, 11-18 years. Average 55 in-residence. 
Superintendent graduate social worker. Salary 
$2400 plus full maintenance. Excellent food, 
beautiful setting, 75 acres. 4 colonial stone 
buildings, 6 miles north Wilmington, 
ware. Half way between New York and 
Washington. Position open_now. Write Woods 
Haven School, Claymont, Delaware. 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


_DISTRICT WORKER 
Salary Range: $285.00-$315.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. : 
Migioiirn Gualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of social work 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervised 


field work in child and family welfare. } ; : ‘ 
Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must have been in child welfare, 
1 year in public assistance and 1 year in a supervisory capacity. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER 


lary Range: $270.00-$300.00 per month. Appointments at the minimum. ; 
SH Cele estond College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recognized school of sucial work 
which must have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory 
field work in child and family welfare. " ; ; 
Experience: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work in child welfare. 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying minimum qualifications to 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
Box 2781 Juneau, Alaska 
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Classified Advertising 


ne RATES 


‘Display See | te oe S0cper” Hine 
Non-display . . 10c per word 


Minimum Charge ch $2.00 per insertion 


Discounts . + 10% on six insertions 
CASH WITH ORDER 

Survey Graphic 

112 E, 19th Street New York 3 


NEW HARPER BOOKS : 


for Survey Readers 
BEB RE RE RB RER 


THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICA 


A CONDENSED EDITION OF 
AN AMERICAN DILEMMA 


By Arnold Rose. Sinclair Lewis described Ax 
American Dilemma as “the Bible of the whole 
world, white or black, that is anxious about the 
Negroes, that wants to know what they are really 
like and what is to become of them.” This 
abridgment of Gunnar Myrdal’s 1500-page social 
classic answers the growing demand for a brief 
statement of his central thesis. Here his percep- 
tive analysis of the inner conflict between Amer- 
ican professions of democracy and American deal- 
ings with its Negro citizens emerges with vigor 
and power. Thus it makes available to a wider 
audience a vital message that has stirred the 
American conscience’ in an extraordinary way. 


WITNESSES 
FOR FREEDOM 


NEGRO AMERICANS IN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Rebecca Chalmers Barton. With a foreword by 
Alain Locke. This volume is at once a gallery 
of Negro self-portraits and an appreciation of 
what. they reveal. Liberal excerpts from 23 
Negro autobiographies are here found to reveal 
our Negro citizens not alone as accommodators 
but as achievers, experimenters and protesters for 
a new freedom. In assembling and evaluating 
these valuable literary excerpts, Mrs. Barton sup- 
plies fresh insight into the study of prejudice 
and a new appraisal of the Negro contribution to 
American letters. “It affords an unsentimental 
and therefore sobering and enlightening journey 
into the psychological heart of the American race 
problem.’’—From the Foreword. $3.50 


SURVIVAL 
OR SUICIDE 


A SUMMONS TO YOUNG AND OLD 
TO BUILD A UNITED, PEACEFUL 
WORLD 


By Harry H. Moore and others. “Mr. Moore de- 
serves the gratitude of all Americans for bring- 
ing together this penetrating series of essays on 
the greatest question of our time—the preservation 
of peace.” —Maxwell S$. Stewart, Public Affairs 
Committee. This popularly written volume at 
once clarifies the nature of the present inter- 
national crisis and describes the alternatives for 
its solution. This book tells you what you can 
do to work vigorously toward peace. $2.00 


RESOLVING 
SOCIAL 
CONFLICTS 


By Kurt Lewin. Edited by Gertrud Weiss Lewin. 
Foreword by Gordon W. Allport. This study 
into the nature of group conflict constitutes one 
of the most novel and stimulating contributions 
to creative social theory to be published in some 
years. A posthumous collection of writings by 
one of this generation’s most original social psy- 
chologists, it centers on the problems of the im- 
pact of culture on group living, and on the ten- 
sions which obtain among various contemporary 
groups. In penetrating underlying causes, it sug: 
gests bridges to better understanding and offers a 
new basis for resolving social conflict. $3.50 


HOW TO 
THINK ABOUT 
OURSELVES 


By Bonaro W. Overstreet. Dr. Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man said of this book: “A most impressive con- 
tribution to sanity and perspective for our troubled 
age . . . should be read by multitudes of Amer- 
icans for the blessed clarity this work will give 
them.” Here is a heartening approach to ways 
in which the individual can, through self-examina- 
tion, adjust himself to a perplexing and changing 
world. $3.00 


YOUR JOB 


A GUIDE TO OPPORTUNITY AND 


SECURITY 


By Fritz Kaufmann, N. Y. State Department of 
Labor. All educational, vocational and place- 
ment advisors will welcome this different and 
unique job-getting book. Written for those who 
give as well as those who seek job advice, it 
supplies a wealth of information heretofore un- 
available in book form. In addition to helpful 


advice on choosing and securing a position, it in- © 


cludes data on documentary sources, legal condi- 
tions and rights of the individual in employment 
and a valuable directory of Jocal public agencies 
dealing with employment. throughout the country. 

$2.75 


cesses : 


At your bookstore or from 


imag 


eee & BROTHERS © 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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